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A Mechanica 


Analysis of the 
Pole Vault 


By Richard.V. Ganslen 
Central Y. M. C. A., Roanoke, Virginia 


| AST month we left our discussion 

with the swing stage of the vault. 

In reference to the timing of the 
swing, specific emphasis was placed upon 
the fact that the swing must be delayed 
until the vaulter’s body falls in line with 
the plane of the pole and emphasis was 
placed upon the use of the forward bent 
knee-snap and of the leading of the right 
leg which speeds up the swing and pre- 
vents the hips from lagging, thus bringing 
the vaulter’s body in a better position for 
a quick pull-up. 


The Swing-Up 


Sketch three in last month’s article pro- 
vides a clear illustration of what should 
characterize the swing-up position. This 
swing-up or pre-pull position is character- 
ized by the vaulter’s body hanging in a 
position with the back approximately 
parallel to the ground, the knees and hips 
bent to an angle of ninety degrees, and the 
elbows slightly bent. Treated as a unit, 
the body might be said to be split by the 
plane of the pole; that is, the head, arms 
and chest of the vaulter are behind the 
pole and the hips and legs are in front of 
the pole. 

One of the most obvious faults of in- 
experienced vaulters is their failure to roll 
back on the pole in the manner described 
ind thus place their bodies in a position 
which will result in the maximum upward 
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forward lift as a result of the pull-up and 
turn. If the body is not rolled backward 
on the pole sufficiently before the pull-up 
is executed, the hips and legs tend to fly 
forward across the crossbar, instead of up- 
ward before it. In addition, the forward 
velocity of the pole itself will remain so 
high that the vaulter will invariably strike 
the crossbar before the turn can be com- 
pleted. Regardless of the amount of speed 
generated by the vaulter in the swing and 
pull-up, if this essential phase of the action 
(rolling backward on the pole) is not 
properly executed, the pull-up and turn 
cannot be completed before some part of 
the vaulter’s body strikes the bar. 

At the completion of the swing-up the 
vaulter should pull his legs toward the 
pole, at the same time, executing a slightly 
backward roll on the pole, in preparation 
for the pull-up and turn. Experienced 
vaulters use several techniques to bring 
this about successfully. As soon as the 
take-off has been completed, some look 
upward toward the crossbar or sky. 
Others place strong emphasis on the right 
leg lead into the scissors of the turn which 
tends to roll the body up. 


Timing of the Pull and Turn 


A careful analysis of over fifty action 
strips of various vaulters indicates con- 
clusively that the more successful jumpers 
pull up sooner than those not so successful. 

















For thirty vaults between twelve and thir- 
teen feet, the average pull-up angle was 
sixty-nine degrees as contrasted with 
seventy-two and one-tenth degrees for the 
failures. Although this three-degree differ- 
ence appears insignificant, actually the 
vaulter who pulls up at seventy-two 
degrees is one foot nearer to the crossbar 
than the vaulter pulling at sixty-nine 
degrees. 

For maximum acceleration of angular 
velocity, the pull-up should begin as soon 
as possible after the body has passed the 
pole during the later stages of the swing- 
up. Inasmuch as the total elapsed time 
of the swing seldom exceeds .24 of a 
second, speed in the subsequent action is 
essential. 

The value in maintaining a high swing 
velocity through the lengthening of the 
arms during the swing action is that there 
is a greater reserve of force to project the 
body upward in the hand-stand and the 
amount of muscular effort required to 
achieve this maximum height through 
vigorous push-up is decreased. 

There are several factors which directly 
condition the extent of the swing: (1) The 
vaulter with the greatest running speed 
will have a high-swing velocity and can 
pull up sooner than the slower vaulter, 
thus allowing himself a greater amount of 
time to execute the subsequent turn, push- 
up and release. (2) The taller of two 
vaulters will have a greater moment of 
inertia around the center of rotation 
(handgrip) because of the greater distance 
between his center of gravity and grip 
on the pole. “The moment of inertia of a 
body being proportional to the distribution 
of the mass from the center of rotation,” 
the pull-up can be executed sooner. (3) 
4 vaulter using a higher handgrip than 
another will need to delay the pull-up 
slightly longer, so as not to decrease the 
forward swing momentum of the pole; the 
reason for this is that the vaulter is 
actually a pendulum swinging on with the 
pole at the point at which the pole is 
planted; increasing the distance between 
the take-off box and the center of gravity 
of the vaulter reduces the speed of the 
pole’s swing. Again the principle of the 
pendulum applies where the “speed of ro- 
tation of a pendulum is proportional to the 
square of the distance from the center of 
rotation (box) to the vaulter’s center of 
gravity. 

By a clear understanding of these funda- 





These views of the pull-up and turn illus- 
trate very clearly what can be accomplished 
with a well-co-ordinated pull-up and fly- 
away release. Note especially the kick-up of 
the right leg and the two-handed push-up. 
The bar was at twelve feet, three inches, the 
handgrip eleven feet, four inches. (See illus- 
trations on page 5.) 

“The side views illustrate progressive steps 
in the fly-away clearance. The pictures were 
taken at thirteen feet. 





mental principles of momentum and rota- 
tional inertia, it is possible to predict what 
modifications in mechanics the specific 
vaulters of different sizes and shapes must 
adopt. The implications may be summed 
thus: 

Taller vaulters can pull up sooner with- 
out a great loss in momentum, thus allow- 
ing them a maximum amount of time to 
execute the turn, push-up and release. 

A tall vaulter will achieve the same effi- 
ciency in the vault with much less running 
speed than a shorter man. 

In vaulters of equal height using differ- 
ent handgrips on the pole, the man using 
the highest grip must delay the pull-up 
longest. Short vaulters using excessive 
handgrips will encounter grave difficulties 
because of the necessity of delaying the 
pull-up to such an extent that insufficient 
time will be available for the final phases 
of the vault because; (1) The greater dis- 
tance between the take-off box and the 
center of gravity, slows the upward swing 
of the pole; (2) There is a smaller amount 
of body inertia, due to the shorter distance 
between the short vaulter’s hands and his 
center of gravity. 

Careful study indicates that vaulters 
should begin the pull-up and turn at 
exactly the same time. Poorer vaulters in- 
variably separate these phases of the vault 


_ action into two distinct movements and 


this can be considered one of the major 
faults in vaulting since these two phases 
must be integrated into one smooth mo- 
tion. 

Mechanically, all vaulters execute the 
turn with a scissors-like action of the legs, 
at the same time leading the action by 
turning the head and trunk to the left. 
Vaulters who have difficulty in executing 
a fast turn should check first on their leg 
action, and, if this appears to be working 
properly, they should try turning the head 
to the left as the pull-up is started 

Speed of the turn was emphasized by all 
of the authorities questioned. A slow turn 
does not allow the vaulter sufficient time 
to push up and the hips will strike the 
crossbar. 

Failure at extreme heights can be traced 
directly to the failure of the vaulter to 
kick the legs up vertically before the cross- 
bar during the turn. Many vaulters who 
begin this action properly become over 
anxious about the push-off and allow their 
bodies to flatten out over the crossbar 
and a miss results. At extreme heights 
(in excess of fourteen feet, four inches) the 
tendency of not kicking upward for a long 
enough period is very obvious and it 1s 
one of the major factors which prevents 
many fourteen-foot vaulters from jumping 
higher. A poor turn can usually be traced 
to the take-off, where a vaulter having a 
tendency to lean to the right rather than 
to the left, will swing away from the pole 
This consequently slows the turn, and, at 
the same time, places the vaulter’s arms in 
a very awkward position for an efficient 
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pull-up. The vaulter should attempt to 
keep the body as close to the pole as possi- 
ble and the scissors action should be made 
across the pole as near around its long 
axis as possible, that is, vertically. A 
vaulter can master this spiraling action by 
grasping a rope over his head and pulling 
vertically upward, as if he were vaulting. 
The legs should not be allowed to spread 
apart during the scissors. The inner side 
of the thighs should be kept close together 
and as the right leg is driven upward, the 
left should be snapped backward and up- 
ward. 


The Push-Up 


Although many successful vaults are 
executed without the use of a complete 
push-up as a result of an efficient and 
vigorous pull-up and turn, clearance of the 
bar at heights in excess of fourteen feet 
necessitates absolute perfection in this 
phase of the action. 

It must be kept in mind by the reader 
what the objectives of the vaulter are in 
using the push-up. It should be remem- 
bered that a vaulter must not only raise 
his body higher during this stage of the 
vault but must also project it forward to 
carry the body clear of the bar; thus, a 
mechanical position which would give 
maximum efficiency as to height would not 
provide the greatest clearance efficiency. 
The vaulter must therefore choose a push- 
up angle which will raise his body to the 
highest point and, at the same time, not 
result in a complete loss of forward mo- 
mentum. 

A careful examination of photographs of 
top-ranking vaulters indicates that, at the 
most critical moment during the push-up, 
the tip of the right shoulders of these men 
appears to be very close to the pole or in 
contact with it as shown in Illustrations 1 
and 2. At the same time, the vaulters 
should hold their bodies in a semi-vertical 
position, thus throwing the center of body- 
weight nearer the pole and over the hands 
and shoulders. Many vaulters hold their 
weight back near the pole by folding the 
right leg backward as soon as the turn has 
been completed. Warmerdam and Mea- 
dows are especially noted for this tech- 
nique. 

It was discovered that the average angle 
of push-up for twenty-six successful vaults 
was seventy-six degrees as compared with 
an average push-up angle of forty-eight 
degrees for twenty unsuccessful vaults. 

Basic to an efficient push-up position is 
a vigorous vertical pull-up and turn in 
which the vaulter rolls backward on his 
pole and kicks the legs vertically upward. 
A failure of the majority of vaulters to roll 
back on the pole sufficiently during the 
turn and pull-up is the major fault leading 
to an inefficient push-up. Diagram 1 
which was traced from an action photo 
of Warmerdam, present outdoor world’s 
record holder, illustrates this principle 
very clearly. 
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The more closely the vaulter can gather 
around the pole and the more vertical is 
the kick-up, the less likely will the vaulter 
kill the forward speed of the pole and 
greater height will be achieved; the more 
vertical the lift the more accurately must 
the standards be located. 


Timing and Types of Hand Release 


A study of vaulters in movie strips 
examined for this article and a study of 
action strips of a dozen national stars indi- 
cate that the men use two principal re- 
lease styles: the two-hand release and the 
one-two, cut-away release. * 

In the two-hand release, both hands are 
released simultaneously while in the one- 
two, cut-away release, the left hand is 
released first. 

Although specific variations in technique 
exist in different vaulters, the condition- 
ing factor in this phase of the vault seems 
to be the speed of the turn. Vaulters who 
continue their turn after the release has 
been effected use the cut-away release. 
Vaulters who emphasize the close-together 
position of the hands, a highly recom- 
mended procedure from the mechanical 
viewpoint, the jack-knife or arch-clearance, 
use the two-hand release more frequently. 

The chief faults of inexperienced 
vaulters in timing the release are: (1) 
They tend to arch the body prematurely 
over the bar; (2) When the push which 
raises, the chest, arms, and shoulders up- 
ward is executed, the reaction, which tends 
to cause the legs and hips to drop or rotate 
around a theoretical axis, causes the ab- 
domen or thighs to strike the crossbar. 
The vaulter must, therefore, complete the 
push-up and release while his hips and legs 
are still traveling in an upward direction. 
This tendency of delaying the push-up and 
release too long while the hips drop into an 





Diagram 1—Warmerdam showing the 
gather-around. This position is basic to a 
good push-up. Note the upward drive of the 
right leg and the even balance of body 


weight. 


Diagram 2 shows the correct push-up po- 
sition. Note how the body weight is held 
close to the pole and the legs are driven up- 
ward. The pole provides a solid support in 
this position. 


Diagram 3 shows progressive steps in the 
fly-away clearance. The fly-away is the most 
difficult to master but gives greater clearance 
area. 


Diagram 4 shows the start of the fly-away. 
Note how the legs are held up; note also the 
start of the arm-whip. The sketch is from 
an actual 14’ 5”-vault. 


Diagram 5 shows the reverse jack in the 
fly-away. The flip-back of the arms and legs 
forces the abdomen forward but clears the 
chest. This is typical of the .- used by 
Dills, Brown, Graber, Sefton, armerdam 
and Ganslen. 








acute arch or jack-knife position is fatal in 
the greatest percentage of cases. 


Clearance Style 


Ten or fifteen years ago the fly-away 
clearance style was virtually unrecognized. 
Constant experimentation with this clear- 
ance style indicates conclusively that a 
perfect fly-away clearance style, com- 
bined with properly executed preliminary 
movements, is the answer to consistent 
vaulting over fourteen feet, four inches 
and to a recorded vault of more than fif- 
teen feet. 

In forty-five vaults analyzed during the 
research, twenty-five vaulters used what 
would constitute the fly-away clearance 
style, which may be characterized by a 
slight arch of the body over the bar near 
the completion of the push-up then, a re- 
verse arch of the body after the release 
with a backward, upward folding of the 
legs and a backward, upward throw of the 
arms as shown in the accompanying 
sketches and photos. 

All of the records to date in excess of 
fourteen feet, six inches, both indoors and 
outdoors, have been successfully made 
with a fly-away clearance style, Warmer- 
dam’s two vaults of over fifteen feet, Sef- 
ton’s and Meadow’s vaults of fourteen feet, 
eleven inches and Meadow’s indoor records 
at fourteen feet, six and seven-eighths 
inches and fourteen feet, seven inches. 

The chief weakness in the fly-away 
form as illustrated here is the difficulty 
involved in its mastery. Seldom is a 
polished fly-away clearance found in vault- 
ers who have not had five or six years of 
big-time vaulting experience. 

If the vaulter uses the jack-knife clear- 
ance style, he applies a principle which, in 
theory, is relatively sound, but which, in 
practice, can be given credit for prevent- 
ing more rapid progress of the pole-vault 
record. The use of this clearance style is 
based upon the supposition that, “by 
executing a jack-knife, the vaulter can 
cause the center of gravity of the body to 
fall so far outside of the body that the 
vaulter may clear the crossbar without the 
center of gravity passing above the cross- 
bar.” Although the center of gravity of 
the body can be displaced three inches or 
more in this manner, the amount of space 
remaining between the thighs and chest 
becomes so small that the chances of some 
part of the body striking the crossbar is 
almost certain. Thus, a miscalculation in 
the timing of the action or misplacement 
of the vaulting standards of one inch, may 
prove disastrous. Few athletes in any 
sport can time action as fast as that re- 
quired in the pole vault perfectly for a 
given number of trials. The chance error 
using this technique is very great. Me- 
chanically speaking, if the body is jacked 
materially before the push-up is com- 
pleted, the reaction of the push-up, which 
is supposed to raise the body higher, only 
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tends to cause the body to rotate around 
the theoretical point of the center of 
weight and greater inefficiency results. 

The arch-clearance style is a more re- 
cent outgrowth of the old recommended 
jack-knife, in which the vaulter flexes only 
the trunk slightly before the release is 
made. This style should first be mastered 
by beginners before an attempt is made to 
master the much more difficult fly-away 
ection. This style of clearance gives a 
great area of clearance, allows more lee- 
way in timing of the release and standard 
placement and is relatively easy for the 
average vaulter to perfect. Much ineffi- 
ciency may result in this form if the 
vaulter drops the hips and legs too far be- 
fore the push-up is completed. Here is 
found the same weakness as that inherent 
in the jack-knife style. This is the most 
common error found in vaulters using this 
clearance style. The legs and hips should 
not be dropped below the level of the 
crossbar before the push-up has been com- 
pleted. 

The unjacking or fly-away action in the 
fly-away clearance style, does not raise the 
center of gravity any higher than it would 
normally rise, but the vaulter is allowed 
a fraction of a second longer to clear the 
chest and arms which tend to drag through 
at extreme heights, by flipping the abdo- 
men forward and the head, chest and arms 
upward and backward. 


How High Can a Vaulter Hold 


Until a few years ago the consensus of 
vaulters was that a handgrip, exceeding 
twelve feet, six inches from the top of the 
box to the level of the crossbar was too 
high, and a vaulter would not be able to 
execute a successful take-off. About five 
years ago, the vaulters who have only re- 
cently come into prominence, began to 
experiment with handgrips of this nature. 
Although all of the present ranking vault- 
ers do not use this high handgrip, there is 
a definite trend in that direction. 

It is important to point out the differ- 
ence between a handgrip and an effective 
handgrip. A handgrip on the pole of 
thirteen feet must be corrected for the 
drop into the trough. Therefore, the effec- 
tive handgrip is only twelve feet, four 
inches. 

The high handgrip was first displayed 
with great effectiveness by George Varoff 
at the Ninteen Thirty-Six National Out- 
door Championships when he set a world’s 
outdoor record of fourteen feet, six and a 
half inches with a handgrip, twelve feet, 
ten inches (effective grip twelve feet, two 
inches). This high handgrip, ranging from 
twelve feet, eight inches to thirteen feet, 
two inches was subsequently experimented 
with by such men as Dills, Day, Meadows, 
Warmerdam, Padway and the writer. 

On July 4th, 1940, Cornelius Warmer- 
dam set a new world’s outdoor record of 
fifteen feet, one and one-eighth inches with 


a handgrip of thirteen feet, two inches 
(effective handgrip twelve feet, six inches) 
Warmerdam raised himself two feet, seven 
inches over the height of his highest hand 
Warmerdam has the following to say con- 
cerning the maximum handgrip that he 
believes usable: 

“T think that thirteen feet, six inches 
may be held successfully. However, it 
would take a vaulter with exceptional 
speed and height. (Warmerdam is six feet, 
one inch). Thirteen feet, two inches is as 
high as I can hold.” (Warmerdam 
bettered this record with a vault of fifteen 
feet, two and five-eighths inches on April 
twelfth.) 

Carl Merner, Columbia University 
coach, states: “The height of the handgrip 
depends upon the individual, his height, 
speed and ability to spring from the 
ground. I think that thirteen feet, six 
inches would be possible.” 

Frank Hill of Northwestern University 
states: “Will vary greatly with the height, 
weight and physical conformations of the 
vaulter.” 

Earle Meadows world’s indoor record 
holder states: “Dependent upon the type 
of vaulter, all things being equal, I believe 
thirteen feet, six inches is the limit, that is, 
with the pole allowed to travel to an up- 
right position.” 

Meadows believes that Warmerdam’s 
success with the high grip can be traced to 
his excellent scissors action in the turn. 

Bill Sefton set a world’s outdoor record 
of fourteen feet, eleven inches with a 
handgrip of twelve feet, eight inches or an 
effective grip of twelve feet; thus, he was 
able to raise himself two feet, eleven inches 
over his hands. It seems pertinent to men- 
tion that Sefton possessed exceptionally 
long arms. 

The three major factors which govern 
the efficiency of the vault, when a high 
grip is used may be said to be (1) per- 
fection of mechanics or timing; (2) phys- 
ical stature of the vaulter; (3) speed oi 
the approach and take-off. 

If an exceptionally high grip is used, 
the center of gravity of the vaulter is a 
greater distance from the take-off box, and 
thus the speed of the arc of the pole, which 
is a pendulum is decreased because of the 
increase in distance from the take-off box 
to the vaulter’s center of weight. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the vaulter to de- 
lay the pull-up sufficiently to conserve as 
much of the pole momentum as possible 
to bring it to a vertical position. 

It seems quite reasonable to expect some 
vaulter who has perfected his timing to 
use a grip of thirteen feet, six inches and, 
if he can successfully push up from this 
handgrip two feet, six inches, he will have 
set a new world’s record of fifteen feet, 
four inches. This is quite feasible. 

All of the men questioned in reference 
to the handgrip emphasized the need for 
extra height, a fast approach and perfect 
timing. The vaulters whose jumps were 
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Illustration 1 


Ganslen about to clear fourteen feet in the 
1939 I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. Note especially 
the kick-up of the right leg over the bar, the 
position of the rig t shoulder, the close- 
together position of the hands and the start 
of the snap-back of the left leg. 


analyzed never approached the take-off at 
a speed in excess of a rate of eleven seconds 
for the hundred yards, but in all proba- 
bility, the ranking vaulters frequently ap- 
proach the take-off at a speed approxi- 
mating 10.5 seconds for the hundred yards. 


Velocity and Performance 


It was discovered in analyzing the jumps 
of various performers, that the better 
vaulters were able to clear thirteen feet, 
six inches running at a speed which did not 
exceed twenty feet per second. This indi- 
cates rather conclusively that “perfection 
in timing” is the essential factor in vault- 
ing and not a high take-off velocity. The 
prominent vaulters had the following to 
say concerning speed. 

“Depending upon the vaulter and what 
height he is jumping. A good man can 
maintain a constant speed and vary his 
action.” Sefton. 

“Velocity is all important at maximum 
heights. No matter how excellent the 
form is, you must have enough speed to 
carry your body across the crossbar line.” 
Warmerdam. 

“Highly important. Greater speed gives 
greater range of control on the runway 
as action in the air.” Frank Hill. 

“This depends upon the type of indi- 
vidual. Extreme heights cannot be cleared 
without it. Velocity on the runway and 
that gained by the bend of the pole 
coupled with the pull of the athlete’s body 
to the bar, must be co-ordinated in unison 
with the height one has reached.” Mead- 
ows. 

It is quite evident from the research 
data and the opinions of these authorities 
that the essential factor in the use of speed 
is controlled speed. It may be honestly 
stated, that the majority of vaulters use 
speed out of proportion to their ability to 
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control it. Unless the vaulter is in perfect 
physical condition and his reflexes are 
working at top speed, it is advisable to 
run more slowly and to bring the stand- 
ards in slightly. The experienced vaulters 
can recognize early in the competition how 
their reflexes are working and therefore 
modify their approach accordingly. The 
greater natural running speed the vaulter 
has, the better able he is to relax and stride 
up smoothly to attain a minimum amount 
of speed and thus eliminate the tension 
which tends to destroy the smoothness of 
his action. 


1941 Indoor Campaign Experiences 


During the current indoor season Ken 
Dills, Earle Meadows, and the writer fre- 
quently discussed their experiences of the 
different meets as regards the mechanics 
of vaulting. These conclusions were 
reached: (1) There is a definite tendency 
of even the most experienced vaulters to 
use speed out of proportion to their ability 
to control said speed. (2) The unconscious 
shortening of the last stride and running 
without too long strides are essential to a 
smooth plant of the pole and _ take-off. 
Many vaults were missed due to pressing 
during competition and stretching out in 
the run. (3) In one meet where a shallow 
box (five inches) was encountered, a 
vaulter who accentuates the springing 
take-off was at a distinct advantage as con- 
trasted with a vaulter, using a swinging 
take-off and a constant handgrip. (4) A 
failure to continue the swing-up and right- 
leg kick-up at heights in excess of fourteen 
feet, six inches is a major fault and is due 
probably to over anxiety. (5) The single 
factor which is most vital in clearing any 
height is the absolutely perfect placement 
of the standards. For fast fly-away action 
vaulters, the standards should be placed 
approximately ten to twelve inches from 
the pole held in a vertical position for 
vaults up to thirteen feet, six inches. At 
heights in excess of fourteen feet, four 
inches, the bar should be between three 
and six inches out. Meadows set a world’s 
indoor record of fourteen feet, seven and 
one-eighth inches under approximately 
these conditions with a handgrip of ap- 
proximately twelve feet, eleven inches 
(effective handgrip twelve feet three 
inches). Dills and the writer vaulted 
fourteen feet, five and three-quarter inches 





HIS article concludes the study on 

the Technical Analysis of the Pole 
Vault begun in the April issue. These 
two articles are condensed from Mr. 
Ganslen’s thesis now on file in the 
Springfield College Library. Very rare- 
ly do athletes makes as careful and 
thorough a study of the event in which 
they participate in athletics as Richard 
Ganslen has done. Mr. Ganslen has 
now been called into the army from 
his work as physical director at Roa- 
noke Y.M.C.A. 





Illustration 2 


Day clearing fourteen feet. Note the posi- 
tion of his hands and low left shoulder; that 
his right leg is being folded back to throw 
his weight over the pole. Day is one of the 
few vaulters capable of drawing the pole in 
under his body effectively from this position. 


with a handgrip, twelve feet, ten inches. 
Meadows, Dills and the writer had ap- 
proximately fifteen separate attempts to 
set new world’s records at heights rang- 
ing from fourteen feet, six inches to four- 
teen feet, nine inches. At no time was the 
failure to clear due to the inability to get 
the height, but was due to an inability to 
get the vaulting standards placed perfectly 
to fit the individual vault. 


Recommendations 


(1) Develop a consistent style and work 
only with that style until every phase of 
it has been perfected. Do not copy some 
other vaulters whose physical character- 
istics differ. 

(2) Use speed only in proportion to 
control and consistent with the conditions 
you are vaulting under. 


(Continued on page 34) 


An Analysis of the Pole- 
Vaulting Form of 
Cornelius Warmerdam 


N the accompanying pictures of Cor- 
nelius Warmerdam, several points 
emphasized in the preceding article 

are illustrated to advantage. 

Warmerdam carries the pole about 
shoulder height. Here he has lowered his 
pole on his second last stride. In Illus- 
tration 5 he has planted the pole directly 
in front of his body and is in the act of 
taking off. In Illustrations 6, 7 and 8, he 
is using an excellent swing. Notice that 
he does not start his pull-up until his feet 
are about even with the hips (Illustration 
9). In Illustration 10, he is keeping the 
pole in close to the body where he can 
now apply a maximum use of the pull-up. 
Illustration 11 shows a good leg shoot. II- 


9 
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lustrations 13, 14 and 15 show a good arm 
finish. Notice that during all of this pro- 
cedure he has kept the pole in close to the 
body where he can apply better leverage. 
Illustrations 16, 17 and 18 show the re- 
lease and cast-off. In Illustration 19, the 
right arm is being swung clear of the 
crossbar. Illustration 20 shows the land- 
ing. 

Warmerdam held the pole at twelve feet 
six inches to clear a height of fifteen feet. 
This is an action taken at thirteen feet 
six inches. 

Credit for this excellent series of pic- 
tures is given to Athletic Films, Holly- 
wood, California. 











Baseball as Taught at the 
Louisville Baseball Clinic 


By M. W. (Bill) Neu 


Baseball Coach, Male High School, Louisville 


appeared in the February, March 
and April issues, I have covered the 
assignments that we give our leaders for 
instructing the youngsters in batting, 
pitching, catching (February issue), play 
of the outfield, base and home-plate slid- 
ing, bunting, first-base play (March is- 
sue), second-base play, shortstop, base- 
stealing, and base-running (April issue). 
In these final lessons, I shall include 
our suggestions on third-base play and 
umpiring. The readers of this series of 
articles will remember that in my first 
article, a Community Baseball Program 
(December issue), I stated that our squad 
leaders are young ball players of the city. 
These squad leaders umpire our games 
during the regular juvenile summer pro- 
gram. We have found that the sugges- 
tions on umpiring made by Mr. Ryan in 
the following paragraphs are welcomed 
by our young umpires and players and 
make for uniformity in officiating. 


ik the preceding lessons which have 


Lesson Seven 
How to Play Third Base 


Third base is one of the most difficult 
positions, for some players and the easiest 
for others. From the former analysis one 
can readily see that, since the third base- 
man plays closer to the batter than any 
infielder with the exception of the pitcher 
whose duty it is to field balls driven from 
the bat at a terrific rate of speed. 

On the other hand, those who think 
third base is easiest are those who have 
courage and feel that they will be ex- 
pected to field only those balls that they 
can reach. 

To play third base, one should have a 
stocky build, above average in height, a 
strong throwing arm, and the ability to 
figure out the batter’s intentions, before 
he hits the ball. 

Fielding bunts gives the third baseman 
the most trouble. A batter is always a 
potential bunter until he has two strikes. 
Then, he may even take a chance with the 
odds against him. With this never ending 
threat, the third baseman is drawn in 
close to the batter, thus increasing the 
possibility of balls driven past him, while 
those hit close to the base line often result 
in extra base hits. 

_ Taking for granted that the third base- 
man does have a strong throwing arm, he 
should play as deep as possible, thus en- 
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abling him to throw out batsman on balls 
that would otherwise go for safe hits and 
giving him an opportunity to knock down 
balls that would go for extra base hits. 
Probably the hardest play required of 
the third baseman after being crossed up 
by a batter who bunts the ball while he is 
in deep third position, necessitates the 
fielding and throwing from a fast run to- 


M. W. Neu 





Sie article completes the series of 
articles by M. W. Neu, baseball 
coach at Male High School, Louisville, 


Kentucky. The Athletic Journal is 
grateful to Mr. Neu for this oppor- 
tunity to pass on to its readers the many 
worth-while suggestions contained in the 
series. The fact that the average weekly 
attendance at the Louisville baseball 
school was red hundred and sixty-one 
youngsters between the ages of thirteen 
and seventeen during the summer of 
1940, is concrete proof of Mr. Neu’s 
contribution to his community. A quo- 
tation from one of the letters received 
by Mr. Neu follows: “Our Baseball 
Association is contemplating the insti- 
tution of a juvenile and junior baseball 
program for the city for the summer 
months. Your very commendable arti- 
cle in the December, 1940, issue has 
been brought to my attention. With 
orchids for your fact-revealing article.” 

At this time when the Athletic Jour- 
nal is hoping that every coach is now 
at work on a plan for a recreation pro- 
gram in his community this summer, 
these articles are highly recommended. 





ward first in an effort to throw out this 
clever batter. 

Another duty of this baseman is to hold 
the runners as close to third as possible, 
in the event of possible squeeze plays or 
the possibility of a theft at home. 

The third baseman, because he is in a 
better position, handles all fly balls be- 
tween third and home plate which might 
be handled by the pitcher or catcher. 

A well-worked-out set of signals between 
the third baseman, pitcher, and catcher 
often result in put-outs of runners who 
venture too far and those who are care- 
lessly slow in returning to the base. 


Umpiring 


It is the writer’s opinion that a series 
of articles on baseball fundamentals would 
not be complete without the listing 
of a few helpful hints to the umpire. In 
the collecting of this material, I sought 
a few facts from W. J. “Babe” Ryan of 
Louisville, chairman of the Municipal 
Athletic Association, who is the origina- 
tor of and instructor in one of the oldest 
and still-functioning umpires’ and scorers’ 
schools in the country. “Babe” told me 
that the first umpires’ school started in 
1906 and the scoring school began five 
years later. This is merely a hobby of 
Mr. Ryan’s and there is no fee charged 

His graduates are now working or have 
worked in the Western League, American 
Association, Piedmont and _ Central 
Leagues. Each spring several “grads” 
return to “Babe” Ryan’s sessions to brush 
up on the rules and to thrash out any 
rule changes. 

In advising young umpires or pro- 
spective umpires, Mr. Ryan listed several 
points: 

1. The most important thing is a thor- 
ough knowledge of the rules. 

2. Umpires should keep their eyes ever- 
lastingly on the ball while it is in play. 
It is more vital for them to know at just 
what spot the bali falls or at what point 
the thrown ball finishes than it is for them 
to know whether a runner misses a base 
They should not call the plays too 
quickly, especially at first base; nor 
should they turn away too fast when a 
fielder is throwing to complete a double 
play. They should watch out for those 
dropped balls after they have called a 
man out. 

3. Umpires should make it a_ point 
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always to be on top of a play. If they 
are right over the play and miss it, they 
are far more likely to get away with such 
a decision than if they never move and 
make their decision at a fifteen or twenty- 
foot distance. 

4. After an umpire makes what ap- 
pears to be a mistake, and then on his 
next decision favors the team against 
whom the mistake was made, many 
foolish fans say the umpire is simply 
evening up things. That is all wrong. 
No umpire who ever succeeded adopted 
such a policy for a minute. It is bad 
enough to have made the first mistake. 
To even up, simply adds another blunder. 

5. An umpire should impress the play- 
ers with the idea that he is the boss, that 
he intends to run the game with a firm 
hand. The players will then let the um- 
pire run the game, but if they are given 
the idea that the umpire can be swayed, 
they will eventually run him out of the 
game. 

Mr. Ryan continues with advice to 
voung players, urging them to study and 
know the rules, thus giving them greater 
opportunity for smart playing. 

The player who argues is very apt to 
get his mind off the game, thus hurting 
his play. A player should not attempt 
to bawl out an umpire any more than an 
umpire should baw! out the player. Play- 
ers should learn to co-operate with the 
men in blue because courtesy and respect 
often pay dividends when a player asks 
for courtesies from the umpire. 

The player and umpire are inseparable. 
Each depends upon the other, each has 
his part to play; a close co-operation 
calls for a better game. 


Lesson Eight 


To stimulate interest in fundamentals 
of baseball, the following skills termed 
Fundamental Skill Contests were worked 
out to include: time in circling bases; 
sliding; pitching; catching and throwing; 
batting; best infielder; best outfielder; 
and bunting. 

Each clinic member is encouraged to 
compete in each of the contests but no 
one boy is allowed to win more than two 
awards. In the event that one boy wins 
first place in more than two events, the 
award in the third event would auto- 
matically go to the youngster that has 
the second highest score. 

To allow for equal opportunity, the 
boys are divided into three age-groups, 
namely, thirteen and under; fourteen to 
fifteen inclusive, and sixteen to seventeen 
inclusive. Each group has its champions 
and awards, totaling twenty-four awards. 


Baseball Contests 


Base Circling for Time 


A stop watch is needed, preferably one 
registering tenth seconds. A contestant 
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assumes the batter’s position in the right 
or left batter’s box. A ball is delivered 
from the pitcher’s box at a moderate rate 
of speed. The batter bunts or hits, then 
starts his base-circling test touching 
first, second, third and, as his foot touches 
home plate, the watch is stopped. The 
watch is started the instant the bat con- 
tacts the ball. The batsman must remain 
in the batter’s box until the ball is hit. 
To throw the bat at the ball is not per- 
mitted. The contestant’s time is recorded 
on the score sheet. Diagram 1 illustrates 
base circling. 


Sliding—The Hook Slide 


Two methods are taught. The con- 
testant may use either of the following 
methods: In the first, one leg and foot 
are raised free of the ground, as the other 
toe moves toward and hooks the base. 
In the second, the free leg is completely 
flexed at the knee and under the leg 
which toe-hooks the base. This method 
assures a faster get-up in the event of an 
overthrow or error on the part of a 
baseman. 

Each contestant is given five trials— 
two on the left of the base, two on the 
right of the base and the fifth at the 
place the contestant may choose. Each 
slide is graded either good, fair or poor 
and the contestant receives three, two 
and one points respectively. 

Judges grade according to standards, 
demonstrations and pictures of good, 
fair and poor form in sliding. It is well 
to have the same judges handle all the 
sliding, as this will prevent a difference 
of opinion between different judges. In 
large classes these judges may pass from 
group to group. 

If there is difficulty in selecting a win- 
ner after competitors have been reduced 
to a very small number, it is well to 
require competitors to slide to either 
side of the base on a split-second notice, 


Diagram 1—The correct way to run bases. 
The watch is started as the bat hits the ball 
and is stopped as the foot of the runner, 
afer tagging first, second and third, touches 
home plate. 


that is, as the runner approaches a spot 
approximately twenty feet from the base, 
a baseman will be thrown a ball which 
he places to the left, right, in front of, 
or behind the base. The runner must 
slide away from or evade the ball to pre- 
vent being tagged as he contacts the base. 


Pitching 


The contestant must assume the cor- 
rect position in the pitcher’s box. The 
delivery to the plate is to be at a normal 
rate of speed. Each contestant throws 
ten times and each pitch is recorded on 
the contest card as (S) for strike (B) for 
ball. A batter should stand in the bat- 
ter’s box with the umpire or checker 
standing behind the catcher. Pitching 
frames placed at the plate are very valu- 
able and helpful in this event. (See Dia- 
gram 2). In final competition contestants 
will be required to throw at various cor- 
ners of the plate. 


Catching 


Judges base their awards on form, skill 
and general catching ability in estimating 
points allowed. Each contestant is re- 
quired to make five throws, three to 
second, one to first and one to third. 
Contestants are required to throw under 
game conditions, wearing a mask and with 
the batter in the right or left batter’s box. 
The batter is requested to swing at the 
tosses from the pitcher to the catcher, 
and to hit them occasionally. 

Throws are judged in the following 
way: Three points, if the receiver 
catches the ball, while straddling or with 
one foot in contact with the base; Two 
points, if the receiver catches the ball 
with at least one foot within the circle 
of the two and a half-foot radius (one 
step) from the center of the base; One 
point, if the receiver is not more than 
seven and one-half feet (approximately 
three steps) from second base or not 
more than five feet (two steps), while 
throwing to first or third; No points, if 
the throw is made by the receiver more 
than the regulation distances from either 
of the bases. 

Circles with a two and a half-foot, five- 
foot and a seven and a half-foot radius 
at second base, two and a half, or five-foot 
radius at first and third bases increase 
objectivity and validity of this test. 


Batting 


Each contestant is given five strikes 
from the right or left batter’s box. The 
balls are to be thrown from the pitcher’s 
box at a moderate rate of speed and must 
be of a straight-ball variety. The squad 
leader acts as the umpire. Scores are re- 
corded as follows: Three points for 
good solid hits, consisting of line drives, 
long flies or sharp ground balls; Two 
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Diagram 2—Pitching frame. 


points for fly balls of moderate distance 
out of reach of an infielder and for ground 
balls and drives of moderate force; One 
point for slow-rolling ground balls, for fly 
balls anywhere within fair territory and 
for any type of batted ball that goes into 
fair territory; No points for pitches that 
cross the plate in the strike area that the 
batter makes no attempt to hit, and for 
foul balls. Care to score each attempt 
will prevent disputes as to the number of 
trials each contestant is allowed. 


Infielding 


Each contestant is permitted to choose 
the position that he wishes on the infield. 
Each one is given five chances to catch 
and throw to the designated bases. The 
balls are hit at a moderate rate of speed 
from the batter’s box. 

1. Should the contestant choose first 
base, he must catch and make one throw 
to first with the pitcher covering, one to 
second, two throws to third and one 
throw to the plate. 

2. If second base is the choice, one 
throw is required to second, one to first, 
two throws to third and one to the plate. 

3. The shortstop is required to make 
one throw to third, one to second, two 
throws to first and one throw to the plate. 

4. The third baseman must catch and 
throw one time to third, one to home 
plate, one to second and two times to 
first base. The scoring is as follows: 
Three points for making a good stop and 
an accurate throw to the base. The base- 
man must catch the throw in a straddle 
position over the base or with one foot 
contacting it; Two points for a good stop 
but a poor throw to the designated base. 
The throw must be caught with one foot 
within the distance of a two and a half- 
foot radius (one step) from the base; 
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Diagram 3—Chart to be used for con- 
tests in catching, infield and outfield play. 


One point for (1) a good stop but a poor 
throw, not more than a five-foot radius 
(2 steps) from the base, (2) fumbling 
the ball but making a good throw to base, 
that is, a baseman may catch the throw 
while in a straddle position over the base 
or with one foot contacting it; No points 
for a missed ball or if the ball is thrown 
out of reach of the baseman. 

Note: The contestant will be given 
additional tries on balls that are driven 
out of his reach. Effort should be made 
to play every ball. 


Outfield 


Each contestant is given an opportunit, 
to field five fly balls. After completing 
the catch, he must make one throw to 
each of the bases and two throws to home 
plate. The scoring method used fo 
throws following the catch in the para- 


Baseball Skill Contests—Squad Card 


re 


Leader— 
John Doe 
Squad No. 22 


Base Circlin 
|for time 

lin seconds 
Sliding 
Batting 

| 


Age Name 


14 Player A. 1S. 


20 
15 Player B 174 | ge . 


1110 | 23 | 
15 Player C 15.9 | 1 . 


|Catching 
Pitching 


| Bunting 
Outfield 
Infield 


033 

03 
033 | 
13 | 


Master Score Sheet—Clinic Champions 





Event | 
Time in cir- 
cling bases 


Age Group 
13-under 
14-15 
16-17 
13-under 
14-15 
16-17 
13-under 
14-15 
16-17 

Catching 13-under 

and 14-15 | 

throwing 16-17 

13-under 
14-15 
16-17 


Name 
Player A 
Player B 
Player C 





Sliding Player E 


Pitching a 
ayer 
Player J 


—~ Player N 
Batting 


Best 
infielder 14-15 
16-17 
13-under 
14-15 
16-17 


Best 
outfielder 


Time Score 
18.2 

16.5 

15.6 


Address 


Player D 


Player F 


Player G 
Player H 


Player K 
Player L 


1 


Player N 
___|___ Player O 
13-under Player P 
Player Q 
Player R 
Player S 
Player T 
Player U 








~ 13-under 
14-15 
16-17 


Bunting 


| Player V 
Player W 
Player X 
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graph on catching is to be used for this 
event, that is, the circles are to be of two 
and a half-foot radius, five-foot radius 
at the bases and seven and a half-foot 
radius at home plate. 

Because of the greater distance to 
throw, more leeway is given on throws 
to the plate. If the contestant misses the 
ball or completely throws the ball out of 
reach of a baseman, no points are allowed. 


Bunting 
Each contestant is given five trials. 
The ball is delivered from the pitcher’s 
box at a moderate rate of speed. The 
batter should show good form in bunting 
and his run to first base should follow 


Defenses 


HEN properly used by an ag- 

W gressive team, the double steal 

becomes a devastating offensive 
weapon. Especially is this true when it 
is used against a team that has not been 
schooled to stop it with something that 
approaches clocklike regularity. 

To stop this offensive thrust, there are 
two or possibly three ineffective meth- 
ods commonly used today that are hit- 
and-miss affairs (mostly miss). First, I 
shall briefly describe the methods used 
by unschooled and inexperienced ball 
clubs and later, by way of contrast, sug- 
gest workable methods. 

When the runner on first starts to 
second (in the ensuing cases let us as- 
sume that the batter is right-handed), 
the runner on third bluffs his steal to- 
wards home as the catcher throws, and 
then, quickly and safely, scrambles back 
to third. The defensive second baseman, 
seeing the runner on third start toward 
home, moves in and cuts off the throw 
from the catcher and relays it back 
where no one is attempting to score. The 
shortstop is left covering second base. As 
a result, both offensive runners are safe, 
and the defense is quite perturbed at get- 
ting no one. This method often causes 
confusion and increases the possibility of 
error due to the multiple ball-handling 
involved. 


Another futile attempt for stopping the - 


double steal is made when the catcher 
bluffs a throw to second and then pegs 
to third base. Here the ineffectiveness 
lies in the fact that a bluff, on the part 
of the third-base runner who can easily 
get back safely, will make the catcher 
look bad when he fails to get any one. 
Frequently, one or both runners score on 
this method because of poor throws and 
errors ensuing. Too many bad pegs or 
failure to get that third-base runner may 
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Diagram 4—Chart showing method of scer- 
ing bunting contest. 
the fifth attempt. 
The scoring of this event, illustrated in 
Diagram 4, is as follows: Three points, 


if the ball does not roll past the twenty- 
foot arc; Two points, if the ball does not 
roll past the thirty-five-foot arc; One 
point, if the ball does not roll past the 
fifty-foot arc; No points, if the ball is 
missed, if fouls are bunted, or if a strike 
is allowed to cross the plate without the 
contestant attempting to bunt it. 

Note: In final competition or when 
contestants are very even in ability, they 
should be required to bunt toward the 
base that the coach or leader may 
designate just as the ball is being deliv- 
ered. This will increase the skill of the 
contestant and the coach or judges may 
be able to select quickly the contestant 
who is the most accurate under pressure. 


for the Double Steal 


By Sidney W. Hale 
Tallmadge, Ohio, High School 





A Ohio State University Mr. Hale 
played on the baseball team for 
three years and was winner one year 
of the coveted Porter Runmaker’s Cup, 
which designated him that year as the 
most valuable player on the baseball 
team. Mr. Hale received his bachelor 
degree at Ohio State and his master’s 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh. 





demoralize or shake the confidence of 
your catcher to such an extent that he 
will not throw as he normally should. 
Woe be to the ball team whose catcher is 
afraid to throw the ball. 

The last and possibly most futile 
method to stop the double steal is to 
have the catcher peg the ball quickly to 
the pitcher who, in turn, attempts to 
pick off one of the runners. This method 
is too naive to catch an educated base- 
runner, not even discounting the liability 
to error from too much ball-handling. 

What the majority of experienced 
baseball teams and coaches consider the 
most effective means of breaking up the 
double steal is described in the succeed- 
ing paragraphs. 


First, the pitcher should hold the run- 
ners close to their respective bases, and 
when he delivers the ball, the catcher 
anticipates the catch and starts a bona- 
fide throw to the second baseman who 
has covered second base. The shortstop 
should back up the play at second at 
least by fifty feet. During the interval 
in which the catcher is starting his throw, 
he should look directly at the third-base 
runner. If he is a considerable distance 
off base, the catcher should bluff his 
throw to second and then whip it down 
to the third baseman. The catcher should 
not press too hard on his throw, for ac- 
curacy and moderate speed count here. 

If the third-base runner is standing 
still, determined to run as the catcher 
starts his throw, and is watching to see 
what will happen, the catcher should con- 
tinue his already started peg completely 
through to the second baseman, who is 
ready at second base for the runner com- 
ing from first. Should the runner attempt 
to steal for home, the second baseman 
comes in and quickly relays the throw 
back to home plate (See Diagram.). 
Further protection on this play should 
be given by the left fielder, who should 
back up third, and by the shortstop, who 
deeply backs up the second baseman. The 
pitcher should get off the mound and try 
to back up the catcher not only to give 
him and the infielders an unobstructed 
view of the play but also to help on bad 
throws or passed balls. The first base- 
man can also assist by calling the plays 
from his advantageous viewpoint. The 
value of this method of stopping the 
double play is threefold. 

1. It is quick. When the second base- 
man comes in t« meet the ball, he 
shortens up the distance that both throws 
must travel. Since two men actually 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Baseball 
Illustrated 


HIS year the series of illustrated 

articles in the preceding issues have 

covered Play at the Bases, Febru- 
ary issue, twenty-nine illustrations; Pitch- 
ing Technique of Bob Feller, March issue, 
forty-nine illustrations, and Fielding Tech- 
nique, April issue, twenty-two illustra- 
tions. To Mr. Lew Fonseca of the Ameri- 
can League Film Bureau, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and to Mr. 
Ethan Allen of the National League Film 
Bureau, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
this publication is indebted for their splen- 
did co-operation. 


Hitting 


Johnny Rizzo, something of a “rolling 
stone,” having been with Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia in the National 
League last year, while not one of the most 
consistent hitters in the senior major 
league, is a power hitter. These photo- 
graphs show him at his best and provide 
a good pattern. 

In Illustration 1, he awaits the pitch 
with an open stance of the feet, that is, 
the left foot is farther away from the plate 
than the right. He is relaxed and his arms 
are well out from the body. In Illustra- 
tion 2, he has begun his stride. It is im- 
portant not to begin this step too soon as 
it places the weight forward too early in 
the swing and reduces the power. Illus- 
tration 3 is merely a continuation of his 
step. In Illustration 4, note that his left 
foot is firmly on the ground but his weight 
is still on the rear foot. 

He begins his swing in Illustration 5, 
perhaps later than the undeveloped player 
can do, because of his powerful wrists and 
forearms which enable him to swing a bat 
with great speed. Notice he is just begin- 
ning to transfer the weight to his front 
foot. In Illustration 6, his weight has 
been about half shifted to the front foot 
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but his back foot is still in firm contact 
with the ground. 

He is meeting the ball (Illustration 7), 
well in front, stamping him as a “pull” 
hitter. Hitting a ball before it reaches the 
front side of the body enables a player to 
hit with much more power. Late hitters 
are rarely long-distance hitters. He is also 
obtaining definite power from his rear 
foot. Note how far the bat has swung in 
Illustration 8. Here the wrist action 
which makes for power has come into 
play. In Illustrations 9 and 10, Rizzo is 
following through, so that he has a quick 
start for first base, indicating that he has 
really swung all the way through at the 
pitch and has not quit hitting before he 
met the ball, a common fault with young 
players. 

Illustration 11 shows about the only er- 
ror that he commits. He has followed the 
natural tendency to look in the direction 
in which he hit the ball, delaying slightly 
his get-away for first base. The player 
should be moving without regard to loca- 
tion of the ball. It is the job of the first- 
base coacher to advise him. If this pic- 
ture was taken at batting practice, it was 
perfectly all right; if a game shot, he 
should be “on his way.” 


Catching 


Here Lopez, Pittsburgh’s spark-plug 
catcher, shows two fundamentals of good 
catching—body balance at all times and 
getting the ball away quickly. 

In Illustration 12, note his easy position 
behind the plate. His left foot is slightly 
ahead of his right one to enable him to 
to start a throw more quickly. 

(Continued on page 35) 


The Athletic Journal is indebted to Mr. 
Ethan Allen, National League Film Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, for this ex- 
cellent series of pictures on Play at the Bases. 
The pictures are taken from the new Na- 
tional League film, available on 16 mm. and 
35 mm. to schools, churches and organiza- 
tions which have sound projectors. The only 
obligation is express charges both ways. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Mr. Ethan 
Allen or to your local National League club 
office, if you live in or near a National 
League city. 
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The Value of School and College 


Athletics in the Present Crisis 


By 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


The Athletic Philosophy 


r. we are going to enter into an all-out participa- 
tion in the present war, which promises to be- 
come, in every sense of the word, a world war, then 
all of our institutions will be appraised in terms of 
their value in such a war effort. It is, therefore, 
clearly the duty of all of us who believe that there 
are intrinsic values in our school and college athletic 
programs to measure and appraise our work in 
terms of military preparedness, and, having done 
so, to tell the American people about the value of 
athletics properly conducted. 

We know that a large number of American people 
believe many things that are not true. As regards 
our athletic programs, many people believe things 
concerning these programs that are not true. , A 
great many people have no strong opinions one way 
or the other regarding athletics. It is our duty to 
lay the facts before all of our people. If the coaches, 
the athletic directors, and the physical education 
men were all to stress certain fundamental facts in 
their talks and writings, the American people would 
quite generally accept the truth. 

With these things in mind, we propose to sug- 
gest in this and succeeding articles certain basic 
- contributions that have been made to the life of our 
times by the school and college part of the sports 
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world. Some of you who read these lines may have 
different opinions regarding the matters that we are 
discussing. If all such will pass on their ideas, we 
will assume the responsibility of trying to incorpo- 
rate those which seem to be the best suggestions in 
a final draft of what perhaps might be called ‘‘A 
statement of the purpose of sports in the schools 
and colleges.’’ 

We have at different times during the last twenty 
years mentioned the value of athletic training in 
terms of war. In those articles we have stressed 
the physical and morale factors. Further, we have 
explored with our readers the philosophy of the 
playing fields. We will in subsequent articles have 
more to say about the values of athletics in terms of 
the physical and morale qualities. For the present, 
we wish again to present our conception of sports 
as we have known them here in the United States 
from the standpoint of the basic philosophy of such 
sports. Someone has truthfully said that ideas are 
sometimes more devastating than bullets. We have 
in recent years seen evidence that nations may be 
conquered because the people of the conquered 
countries accepted certain ideas that were destruc- 
tive to national spirit and that weakened the nation 
in whatever war resistance it offered the enemy. 
On the other hand, in times of war, the nations that 
believe heartily in certain ideas, ideologies or phi- 
losophies may thereby prove stronger than other 
nations that have been penetrated and indoctrinated 
by false philosophies. 

This, then, is the point that we wish to present at 
this time. Stuart Sherman suggested the idea in 
his essay, ‘‘Towards an American Type.’’ In that 
essay he reports a conversation that he had with a 
fellow professor in which this gentleman pointed 
out that America had seen the development of two 
great types of character, one type exemplified by the 
New England Puritan and the other by the South- 
ern Cavalier, the gentleman of the old South. He 
suggests that the ‘‘idea of God was the dominant 
moulding force in the one case and the idea of a 
gentleman was the dominant moulding force in the 
other.’’ This professor pointed out, however, that 
when Andrew Jackson defeated John Quincy 
Adams at the polls, the doom of the Puritan was 
sounded and when Robert E. Lee surrendered to 
Grant at Appomattox, the doom of the Cavalier was 
sounded. This professor who was discussing these 
matters with Stuart Sherman maintained that no 
American type, no American ideology, had been de- 
veloped to take the place of the philosophy of life 
exemplified by the Puritan or the philosophy of life 
as exemplified by the Southern Cavalier. 

Sherman, however, worked this thing out in his 
own mind and suggested that the philosophy of 
America since the Civil War had been exemplified 
by what he chose to speak of as ‘‘athletic asceti- 
cism.’’ Athletic asceticism is substantially another 
name for the competitive system or what we re- 
cently have so often heard called the American way 
of life. 

We agree with Sherman that the philosophy of 
the playing fields and the philosophy of the market 
place and, in fact, our general philosophy of life 
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during the last seventy-five years have been pretty 
much the same. How much our athletic ideas had 
to do with our other ideas, no one can say. Cer- 
tainly we can insist that they were analogous. In 
our athletics we believe, of course, in competition. 
This was also true of business and other activities. 
We used to write in our copy books, ‘‘Competition 
is the Life of Trade.’’ We generally accepted the 
statement of a prominent university president who 
once said, ‘‘We must have competition. Without 
competition, the race would stagnate.’’ 

We also believe that in athletics as in our every 
day life, we should respect the rules of competition. 
Murder and robbery were not to be considered fair 
means of competition in our industrial life and cer- 
tain things were taboo on the football field, whether 
they were definitely proscribed by the rules or not. 
That is, in athletics we believe in rules as we as a 
people have believed in laws. In this connection, 
our playing rules, as we have pointed out before, 
are made by men who have been chosen in accord- 
ance with the democratic principle. In the same 
way the men who go to the state legislatures or to 
Congress are chosen by the people. This, of course, 
means that, if we do not get good rules for our 
games or good laws for all of us, we, the people, who 
select the rules makers and the law makers are to 
blame. 

Further, we hold in athletics that it is necessary 
to have umpires to pass judgment on matters that 
have to do with fair play and equal competition. In 
the same way, we have government umpires. We, 
today, have over a million federal government um- 
pires. Respect for the rulings of the football judi- 
ciary is a part of the athletié cult. The coach who 
alibis his defeats by blaming the officials is a poor 
sport and coaches, for the most part, teach their 
boys to accept the decisions of the officials grace- 
fully. In the same way, the American people have 
been taught to respect their judiciary. As children, 
we were led to believe that the Supreme Court was 
not only the highest tribunal in the land, but the one 
that deserved our fullest support and respect. 

Finally, we know that, even if we have good rules 
and good umpires, we will not have a good game un- 
less the players want to obey the rules. Conse- 
quently, we have developed on our playing fields 
certain unwritten laws that have to do with the mat- 
ter of fair play, with respect for the adversary, with 
the behavior of the players both in victory and in 
defeat; in fact, all of these qualities which, if fol- 
lowed by a boy, entitles him to be characterized as 
a sportsman. 

The American people likewise have been known 
as a generous people. They give freely to charity, 
education, and religion and have always been the 
first to help stricken people in our own country and 
abroad. The American people have always been 
intensely loyal to their institutions, and while they 
are not a warlike people, they have never been 
afraid to go to war when war was necessary. 

We might elaborate further on the philosophy 
that has pretty much animated the American people 
for the last three quarters of a century, but with 
these things all are familiar. The point that we 
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wish to touch upon now is this, that there is evidence 
to support the conclusion that the American people 
are abandoning many of the tenets of that way of 
life which Stuart Sherman named ‘‘athletic asceti- 
cism’’ and which we think of as the competitive sys- 
tem. The new ideology has been developed by men 
from countries other than our own. So far, per- 
haps, no single name has been given to this new phi- 
losophy under which we are developing an Amer- 
ican type that certainly will be far different from 
the type developed in the post-Civil War period. 
We have only time and space to mention a few char- 
acteristics of the type that is now being developed 
here in our own country. 

In the first place, whereas individualistn was one 
of the prime tenets of faith of the average American 
in this last period of seventy-five years, today we 
are thinking more and more in terms of collectivism. 

Second, the individualistic philosophy was ex- 
pressed in a great document as follows: ‘‘We hold 
these truths to be self evident, that all men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ Our school teachers and our 
clergy, as well as our parents, taught us to believe 
in the divine right of the individual. We were sure 
that we were masters of our own fate and captains 
of our own souls. We believed that the government 
was the servant of the people and were very jealous 
of our liberties. Today, we are abandoning Jeffer- 
son’s idea that government that governs the least 
is the best. We are embracing the ancient belief in 
the superiority of autocracies in their contest with 
republics. We no longer believe that thrift is a vir- 
tue and we are accepting the theory. that, when a 
child is born, he inherits part of the wealth aceumu- 
lated by others. 

We need not call attention to additional attributes 
of the new philosophy that we are embracing and, 
by the way, all of the collectivist philosophy is as 
old as civilization and hence it is not really new. 
The fact remains that if this foreign ideology sup- 
plants the old athletic asceticism, then we of course 
will have an entirely new philosophy in relation to 
sports. This, however, is not important. The thing 
that is important is what kind of an inheritance are 
we to pass on to our children. Are we to have them 
believe that it is not necessary for them to train and 
struggle so as to compete successfully in life’s race 
but rather that they will be cared for by a benign 
state? What will be the character of the next gen- 
erations of Americans if we outlaw competition? 
We return to our original point. Of what value are 
our athletics in terms of our war effort? One thing 
we surely can do and that is to help convince the 
American people that competition is the life of 
trade, that God evidently intended his creatures to 
fight their own battles but to fight them cleanly and 
in accordance with the rules of the game. We can 
help the American people to realize that our future 
place in history depends not upon their abandoning 
faith in the competitive system but rather that ev- 
ery American should do his part in making life’s 
competitions clean, wholesome and fair. This is one 
lesson that we may take from the playing fields. 
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Believing as we do that the kind of athletics that 
are promoted in the schools and colleges have more 
of value in them than is commonly realized, we sent 
advance copies of this editorial to some fifty school 
and college athletic leaders. We wrote each of these 
men suggesting in substance that we offer to our 
fellow coaches and athletic directors through the 
medium of the ArHLetic JourNaL material which 
they might use if they saw fit in helping show our 
people that our athletics are tremendously worth 
while, especially in times such as these. 

The great majority of the men that we contacted 
volunteered to assist by sending us material and 
suggestions for future issues of the Journal. Of 
course no one has to use any of this material but it 
is our thought to make it available if anyone does 
wish to use it. A certain young coach a good many 
years ago found that he was constantly placed on 
the defensive as regards athletics in the educational 
institutions. He read a great deal in his search 
for material that was usable. At that time not a 
great deal had been written regarding this question. 
In recent years, however, some fine editorials have 
appeared in newspapers and magazines and many 
of our prominent educators have discussed the value 
‘f athletics. Certain of these editorials and talks 

resent lines of thought that may be used in articles 

nd speeches. If we could compile the best of these 

nd make them available to the men who are con- 
lucting the nation’s athletics, that, we think, would 
ve a contribution of some value. We believe that in 
this war period we need more than ever to devote 
our serious attention and our best efforts to the 
task of training a virile, aggressive and independent 
citizenry. 


Taxes on Athletics 


HE House Ways and Means Committee is con- 

sidering a bill designed to raise three and a half 
billion dollars the next fiscal year. With the idea 
that we should pay whatever is necessary for na- 
tional defense, no real American can disagree. Most 
of us will agree, further, that we should at least 
meet part of the costs of government now instead 
of charging the whole bill to our children. In other 
words, there can be no reasonable protest because 
government is proposing that our generation pay 
now in the form of taxes for part of the cost of our 
defense effort. 

As to whether the taxes that will be levied in one 
way or another against our school and college ath- 
letics will produce the desired revenue is another 
matter. The newspapers announced that one of 
the excise taxes will be placed on athletic goods and 
equipment. There was a tax on sporting goods 
from 1922 to 1928. The amount of money collected 
on what we commonly think of as athletic goods 
amounted only to a little over two million dollars 
a year. It is quite probable that the government 
spent nearly that much to collect the money in 
question. 

As regards the tax on tickets to football and other 
athletic games, the government really derived com- 
paratively little revenue, whereas it spent consid- 
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erable sums checking the books and collecting the 
money which represented the tax on tickets pur- 
chased for school and college games. 

The point we are trying to make is that a great 
many people think that there is much money in 
school and college athletics, especially football. 
They base their opinion on newspaper accounts of 
a few big games each fall. Our guess is that, since 
the tax probably will not go into effect until the first 
of July, most of the schools and colleges will have 
purchased their equipment for next fall and winter 
before that time. Further, most of the baseball, 
tennis and golf goods will have been bought before 
July 1st. In other words, the government will not 
derive a great deal of revenue, for the first fiscal 
year from the tax to be levied on sporting goods 
and we doubt whether the amount represented by 
the tax on admissions for school and college games 
will constitute very much of a part of the three and 
one-half billion dollars to be raised. 

So far we have attempted to think of this matter 
solely in terms of government revenue. There is 
another side of the question that should be consid- 
ered and that is this. We as a people believe in 
athletic sports. We spend considerable time in the 
summer on the bathing beaches; we travel through 
the various parks; we like to fish and hunt and our 
young people especially enjoy games. All of this is 
desirable from the standpoint of the health of the 
nation—we mean both physical and mental health 
and, we might add, moral health as well. Now, then, 
if the government wants our young men to be tough, 
self reliant, able to march and shoot and fight, the 
government certainly will encourage our boys under 
military age to live healthful lives, to engage in 
sports, to get used to hard work—in short, to fit 
themselves for possible service to their country in 
time of war. 

The larger and wealthier schools and colleges can 
pay the tax on admissions and athletic equipment 
without much trouble. The thousands and thou- 
sands of smaller schools and colleges that today are 
having a hard time making athletic ends meet will 
find that a burden has been placed upon them. In 
the main, however, it is the boy or young man of 
moderate means that we should consider. Every 
time we add to the cost of tennis, golf, baseball and 
other equipment, we make it more difficult for such 
a boy or young man to engage in athletic sports. It 
may be suggested that a few cents added to the cost 
of a baseball or to the cost of any other sports item 
can be met by any person who really wants to play 
baseball or golf or what not. We might use that 
same argument and suggest that we tax everything 
else in life accordingly because the consumer can 
afford to pay a few cents extra on any commodity. 
We know, however, that if a prohibitive tax were to 
be laid on meat, our people would stop eating meat 
and would eat eggs and other substitutes for meat. 
If our athletics are taxed, many of our youngsters 
who otherwise would have enjoyed participating in 
games with equipment which they have bought from 
their meager savings will spend their nickels and 
dimes for some other form of recreation and amuse 
ment, 
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Athletics and Physical Education 
in the Junior Colleges 


Basketball as Played in 
the Southeastern Junior 
College Conference 
By R. H. Eblen 


Athletic Director 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens 


HE Southeastern Junior College 
Conference during the past season 
featured varied types of offenses 

with little variation on defense. One team 
only used a zone defense for a short time 
in one game. There were two definite 
styles of offense employed; one, the fast 
break or free-wheeling type with little or 
no emphasis placed on defense; the other 
type of offense featured screening from set 
positions with fast breaking off screens. 
The attitude of the coaches toward the 
way the game should be coached varies as 
in other conferences. Some think the spec- 
tators like to see wild-scoring contests 
while others feel that spectators will pay to 
see the old, reliable fundamentals executed. 
My attitude toward the game is that we 
will win more consistently if we put equal 
emphasis on every phase of the fame. 
There were several good teams eliminated 
in the tournament although they had 
scored in the fifties. This fact supports 
my contention that a coach must have a 
defense as well as an offense and that the 
offense should be well organized. Some of 
these fast-moving teams that were elimin- 
ated had probably the best shots in the 
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tournament but when they met a good de- 
fense and were somewhat unsuccessful in 
making the baskets, they were very much 
handicapped. Some teams came to the 
tournament with season averages of from 
fifty to sixty points per game but still did 
not win. When high-scoring teams come 
along and find themselves eliminated, 
they at once wonder why they are not rep- 
resented in the finals. 

Basketball, as I see it and the way I 
try to teach it to my boys, consists of 
several major phases. Our offense is built 
around three-in and two-out, the pivot 
placed in front of the free-throw circle or 
on either side of the free-throw lane. If 
we have three boys inside that can play 
the spot, the ball coming in at different 
positions of the floor will put each of them 
in the pivot position at different times. 
We used only one spot man on this year’s 
team. Knowing that if we hit 25 to 30 
per cent of our shots, we are exceptionally 
good, we must have men in position to get 





YEAR ago, the Athletic Journal 

announced that a special section 
would be set aside for junior college 
athletics. Through the co-operation 
of Hilmer Lodge, Coach at Santa 
Maria, California, Junior College and 
Secretary of the National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association, many excel- 
lent articles have appeared through 
the year, written by junior college 
coaches, dealing with athletic and phys- 
ical education problems of junior col- 
leges. Mr. Lodge’s article in the March 
issue showed the growth in numbers of 
junior colleges during the last few 
years. Junior college coaches, whether 
or not their schools are members of 
the Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion, are invited to contribute articles 
to this department. 

In this issue, D. L. Ligon writes 
upon the basketball clinic as sponsored 
by Hardin Junior College, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Mr. Ligon, a graduate 
of North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, received his master’s degree at 
the University of Texas. He has been 
director of athletics at Hardin Junior 
College for four years. 

R. H. Eblen, athletic director at 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, played 
fullback on the football team and 
guard on the basketball team at Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan. After his graduation 
from the University of Tennessee, 
where he played on both football and 
basketball teams, he coached at Whit- 
well High School and Carter High, 
Knoxville, before taking up his duties 
as athletic director at Tennessee Wes- 
leyan in 1939. Mr. Eblen’s teams at 
Wesleyan, both in football and basket- 
ball, have been notably successful. 





the ball again on the 75 per cent of the 
shots missed. In working out our offense, 
we time it so that when the ball goes to- 
ward the basket, we have at least three 
men waiting to get the rebound. We do 
not want our men gliding over the floor on 
offense. Each must stay in his position 
until his man is screened or he can fake 
him out of position, then he breaks full 
speed. We impress on our players that 
they must move rapidly under the basket 
not only to get a shot but to loosen the de- 
fense of the pivot or some other man un- 
der the basket. Our motto on breaking is 
to break late and fast. We do not use a 
definite set-play offense but we have a few 
fundamental plays with several variations. 
No play is numbered; the ball starts in 
and all players break according to devel- 
opments. We use both set and one-hand- 
ed push shots, our one-handed shots com- 
ing anywhere inside the free-throw circle. 
Most teams in the tournament used one- 
handed shots extensively. 

On defense we play man-for-man style 
and go on defense, only after there is no 
chance to get the ball or tie it up. 

I feel that, if the players of a team can 
handle the ball well with snappy wrist 
passes, can fake and screen well, have good 
footwork, have good fundamental shots 
and, of course, combine these fundamentals 
with good team work, a coach will have 
a team that not only can win but also will 
please the spectators. 

Our team did not look good in the tour- 
ney finals, being very flat on offense, but 
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we were able to set up a defense that kept 
our opposition shooting from the center of 
the floor while we built up a thirty-seven 
to thirty-three margin of victory. 

The only defense that we encountered 
was the man-for-man style. 

The first team that we met used the 
three-out, two-in offense with a double 
pivot part of the time; they also had a 
nice fast break when they got the ball. In 
the finals, we met a team that had a scor- 
ing average of fifty-four points per game 
and had high scores in both games previ- 
ous to meeting us. They used the fast- 
breaking, free-shooting offense some but, 
for the most part, went into a set forma- 
tion from which they had three-out and 
two-in. 

The accompanying diagrams show some 
of the plays used successfully in the tour- 
nament. 


A Free Basketball Clinic 


By D. L. Ligon 


Athletic Director, Hardin Junior College, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


NTIL some five years ago basket- 
ball in Texas high schools and 
colleges lacked the interest that 


the game well deserves. To be sure, 
many boys have been playing basketball 
in Texas for a long, long time, and the 
high schools and colleges in this state 
have occasionally been given national 
recognition. Within the last five years, 
several of the Texas colleges have demon- 
strated that the style of play in this 
state is comparable to that played in 
the East and Middle West. The play- 
ing of Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas 
Tech, West Texas Teachers, and Baylor 
in their own conferences and with out- 
of-state schools has caused a decided in- 
crease in spectator interest, and their 
gymnasiums now are always filled. 

In keeping with this increased interest 
in the game, the coaches, players and offi- 
cials of North Texas and Southern Okla- 
homa were invited by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Henrietta, Texas, to 
meet for the purpose of organizing some 
sort of an organization to continue and 
increase the interest in the sport. Other 
business at this meeting was the discus- 
sion of the new rules by one of the most 
popular officials in the Southwestern 
Conference. At the conclusion of the in- 
terpretations, the North Texas and 
Southern Oklahoma Basketball Coaches 
and Officials Association was organized. 

As president of the organization, I felt 
that the excellent interest shown thus far 
should not be allowed to decrease. Act- 
ing upon the suggestions of several high 
school coaches, I formulated plans for a 
“free basketball clinic to be held under 
the auspices of the newly formed asso- 
ciation. 
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DIAG.1 
































DIAG.3 





Diagram 1—One passes to 2 and screens 
inside. Two dribbles and passes to 5. Four 
screens for 3 up court, who breaks across 
under the basket. Five passes to 3 for a shot. 


Diagram 2—One passes to 5 and screens 
inside 2. Five passes to 4, who passes to 2 
breaking off the screen. 


Diagram 3—Two passes to 3 and, break- 
ing outside, under the basket. Three 
f. and dribbles across, passing to 4 and 
screening 1. Four hands the ball to 1 going 
under the basket. 





On Saturday, January fourth, 1941, the 
association and Hardin Junior College, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, were hosts to three 
hundred coaches, players, officials and 


spectators from North Texas and South- 

ern Oklahoma. During this meeting the 

following program was given: 

Welcome—Dr. George M. Crutsinger, 
Dean of Hardin Junior Coilege. 

Picture Show—Long Island University 
versus Southern California. 

Fast Break—Jimmy Wyatt, 
O’Brien, Texas. 

Set Plays—Paul Taliaferro, Coach, Bowie, 
Texas. 

Screen Offense—John 
Friendship, Oklahoma. 

The Set Shot—George Hopper, Coach, 
Terral, Oklahoma. 

The Figure Eight—A. D. Beck, Coach, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

2-1-2 Zone Defense — Lawson 
Coach, Oklaunion, Texas. 

Man-to-Man Defense Abe Barnett, 
Coach, Archer City, Texas. 

Individual Passing — Grady Graves, 
Coach, Crowell, Texas. 

The Pivot-Post Play — Tip Jacobson, 
Coach, Waurika; Oklahoma. 

Rules Interpretations—Coach Nabors, 
Gainesville, Texas. 


At six o’clock during a cafeteria dinner 
the group engaged in a round-table dis- 
cussion on a proposed plan of classifying 
the basketball schools in the state of 
Texas similar to that plan now used in 
the state’s high school football. This dis- 
cussion was led by H. D. Fillers, Presi- 
dent of Hardin Junior College. 

As a climax to the program, an exhibi- 
tion basketball game was played between 
two picked teams of high school players 
from Texas and Oklahoma. These play- 
ers had been selected and invited prior 
to the clinic and had worked out for 
two hours. The game was an outstand- 
ing one considering the fact that few of 
the boys were acquainted and that they 
had worked only a short time together. 
This game was free to the public and was 
witnessed by a capacity crowd. 

That the clinic was a success was 
proved by the keen interest that was 
shown by all who attended. Coaches 
enjoy seeing their fellow workers demon- 
strating their type of plays, drills, etc., 
and they were given every opportunity to 
see how the other fellow teaches the game. 
The administrative officers of Hardin 
Junior College feel that, if the college is 
to fulfill all its obligations in the educa- 
tion field, it should constantly strive to 
be of the utmost service to the school 
people of this section. Dean George M. 
Crutsinger feels that this clinic has 
helped the college in a large measure to 
be of service to the coaches, players, and 
officials in this territory. “Basketball is a 
clean sport. Let’s keep it that way. The 
group of coaches, players, officials, and 
players attending the clinic showed keen 
interest in the sport. With such men in 
charge I can see that the game and the 
boys are in the best of hands,” were the 
Dean’s comments at the close of the clinic. 


Coach, 


Pryor, Coach, 


Shaw, 
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A Simple Approach to Developing 
Distance Runners 


drawn up a brief and simple training 

program, designed to develop high 
school and collegiate distance runners. It is 
not intended as a comprehensive program, 
but only as an introduction to a scientific 
approach to this most interesting depart- 
ment of track and field athletics. It is 
partially inspired by the haphazard way in 
which many coaches go about making dis- 
tance men. 

To begin with, the boy should alternate 
long distance workouts and speed work- 
outs. The former develops stamina and 
the latter develops speed. On Monday, 
for example, the boy should jog two or 
three miles. On Tuesday, he should run 
two or three easy quarters, “kicking” or 
speeding up the last one hundred yards of 
each quarter. Then on Wednesday, he 
can do some long distance work again, go- 
ing through a pretty good one and one-half 
miles. On Thursday, he should do some 
more fast work. The same should be 
repeated on Friday and Saturday, with a 
rest scheduled for Sunday. Part of all 
workouts should be devoted to exercises. 
The fact that a runner must have strong 
arms, strong back and chest muscles should 
be stressed. All of this foundational work 
is to be done for the first month or six 
weeks. It should be preceded by a couple 
of weeks of easy jogging. 


I: answer to several inquiries, I have 


William P. Mahoney 


By William P. Mahoney 


Track Coach, University of Notre Dame 


Next, the boy should be instructed about 
the importance of pace. It is only by 
means of paced running that excellent 
times are made in distance events. I will 
attempt to explain what is meant by pace. 
Say, for example, that the boy can run a 
five-minute mile. Inexperienced runners, 
many of whom are capable of that time, 
usually stay back during the early part of 
the race and “kick” home to win in the 
stretch. The boy should be impressed 
with the fact that that kind of running is 
futile. He should be told that one should 
run all along the way at such a pace as 
will bring him home in five minutes with- 
out too much distress. It can be done 
easily if each part of the race is run right. 
First of all, we break the race down into 
halves, and then quarters. Generally 
speaking, the boy will run the first half a 
little bit faster than the second half. In- 
stead of running two minutes and -thirty 
seconds for each half, he will find it easier 
to run two minutes, twenty-five seconds 
for the first half and two minutes, thirty- 
five seconds for the second half. 

What kind of quarters will give the boy 
a 2:25 pace? Generally, quarters in about 
72 or 73 seconds are proper. Therefore, 
for the workouts which are pace efforts, 
the boy should run his quarters in 72 or 
73 and, if halves are prescribed, they 
should be run in from 2:25 to 2:30. It 
will not be easy to hit quarters “on the 
nose” at first. But the boy will learn 








Cr July 12, 1940, William P. Ma- 
honey was appointed successor to 
the late John P. Nicholson, Notre 
Dame track coach. Mr. Mahoney was 
graduated from the Notre Dame col- 
lege of arts and letters magna cum 
laude in 1939 and from the college 
of law in 1940. His hurdling career, 
in which he showed great promise, was 
ended by a pulled tendon in 1936. 
He shifted to the 440-yard run and 
ran with the mile relay team which set 
an all-time Notre Dame outdoor record 
of 3 minutes 17.5 seconds in 1938. 
Selected by Mr. Nicholson to serve as 
his assistant, Coach Mahoney worked 
with the freshman squad of 1940, and 
is well versed in the coaching tech- 
nique of Coach Nicholson. 


through practice. The important thing to 
be remembered, however, is that the boy 
must learn to run with a clock in his head. 

When he becomes proficient at the begin- 
ning paces mentioned above, then he 
should bring that first half down from 
2:25 to 2:20 and he will find himself run- 
ning the mile between 4:45 and 4:50 or 
even better. 

The technique mentioned above, and the 
training program submitted, apply to half 
and two-mile running as well. The dis- 
tances should be proportioned, however, to 
the particular event. 

And now for a practice schedule once 
the season has begun and the foundational 
work has been accomplished: 

Monday: Go through an easy one and 
one-half miles at a little better pace than 
a jog. 

Tuesday: Run three quarters, ten min- 
utes apart, at about your racing speed, 
“kicking” the last one hundred yards of 
the last quarter. 

Wednesday: Run a three-quarters at 
the pace to be used in the race the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

Thursday: Run a half, or two quar- 
ters, at the pace of your race. 

Friday: Complete rest or very light 
jogging. 

Saturday : 
pace. 


Run and: remember your 


]. Gregory Rice 
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Athletics for All 


Planning an Intramural 
Program 


By Alvin Hein 
Director of Physical Education 
Milbank, South Dakota 


LAY for all is a slogan that is more 
Pe: today than ever before. Now 

that the world is in such turmoil, 
we need more and more of this thing called 
play. A good place to emphasize it is in 
the high school. 

In planning an intramural program, I 
believe that steps should be taken to make 
it as far-reaching as possible. I should in- 
clude in it sports that appeal to those also 
who are not physically fit. A good pro- 
gram, one that is nearing its aim, reaches 
into the student body and interests every- 
one. This does not mean that every boy 
should compete in each sport; but every 
boy should take part at some time in some 
of the many games offered. 

Just what makes a good intramural pro- 
gram? That question can be answered 
only after making a survey of the facilities, 
the equipment, the enrollment, and the 
finances. These, however, are secondary 
to the real planning and conducting of the 
program. 

If the gymnasium is small, the prggram 
will remain limited. In a large school 
many more games may be carried out dur- 
ing the year. If the facilities are limited, 
games should be selected according to the 
amount of time the gymnasium is avail- 
able. After consulting with the coach, the 
physical director may determine the hours 
and days that the coach needs the floor 
space. The director should keep in mind 
other school activities, as band clinics, 
tournaments, class plays, operettas, etc., as 
they take up a great deal of time. If the 
finances are low, the activities may be lim- 
ited to those that need only one ball, or to 
ones for which the material may be made 
in the industrial arts classes. 

Sports should be played in season as 
much as possible. Nothing is harder to do 
than to run off a spring sport in the fall, or 
vice versa. A greater number of individ- 
uals will participate if the sport is pre- 
sented at the right time. 

In the fall of the year there are many 
who desire to play varsity football, but 
find that they are either unfit physically 
or cannot get their parents’ consent. These 
boys should be given a similar game of a 
lesser degree of roughness, such as touch 
football or touchball. Both of these sports 
will help the boys learn some of the funda- 
mentals of real football, thus pepping up 
their attitude and attendance at regular 
varsity games. 

During the summer, no doubt tennis 
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played a major part in furnishing recrea- 
tion for the boys. The fall, then, is the 
time to have tennis tournaments, but the 
director should be sure to schedule sets so 
that they will not interfere too much with 
varsity football practice, as many of the 
good tennis players are on the football 
squad. 

As cold weather sets in, it may be too 
early for basketball. The volleyball sched- 
ule may be started. If presented correct- 
ly, this game will prove most enjoyable. 
The increasing enrollment each year will 
be proof of its popularity. Following vol- 
leyball, basketball may be run off. The 
varsity has been practicing, and possibly 
the squad has already been cut. This will 
make it easy to arrange the intramural 
schedule. During the winter, when the 
varsity is at its height, a table tennis tour- 
nament may be started. In conjunction 
with it a shuffleboard schedule may be 
played. These two sports are very inex- 
pensive and may be played in the base- 
ment, away from the gymnasium floor. 
During Christmas vacation a round robin 
tournament in ice hockey will give the 
boys some chance for a combative game, 
very appealing to boys of high school age. 

Now the basketball season is over, things 
are getting slack. Boys begin to daydream 
about the leagues in spring training. Why 
not introduce a game that has a build-up 
for either baseball or diamond ball? Many 
variations may be used. A good one to 
try is batting an old volleyball with the 
hand. Diamond play situations may be 
studied in this way, and as rules are always 
more easily presented indoors than in the 
open, much enthusiasm can be worked up 
for later use in playing outside diamond 
ball. Complete your season with a dia- 
mond ball tourney. This game is some- 
times more advisable than baseball be- 
cause less equipment and skill are required. 
Possibly, if time permits, a track meet 
might be run off. 

Administration should be. skillfully 
planned. Usually the intramural program 
fits in nicely under the leadership of the 
physical education director. If he is in 
charge of both intramural and _ physical 
education groups, some of these various 
games may be played in the physical edu- 
cation classes. That does not mean that 
all the physical education time should be 
spent in fundamental drill, but it is an ex- 
cellent place to introduce intramural ac- 
tivities. As much as possible the program 
should be in control of a select group of 
boys; this gives them a chance to gain 
leadership training and administrative ex- 
perience. 

A point system may be used to give 
greater incentive for participation in more 
than one type of game. Some sort of rec- 


ognition makes for keener competition, 
whenever team play is present. For ex- 
ample, a certain number of points may be 
given each team member, based upon the 
standings of the teams at the end of the 
sport. A record of these points should be 
kept and possibly an award given to the 
four boys having the greatest number of 
accumulated points at the end of the year. 
The few suggestions offered here in help- 
ing you plan your program are merely 
basic ideas. Remember that guidance is of 
vital importance. Your program cannot 
run smoothly unless you, as a teacher, keep 
the program well organized at all times. 


The Award System 


By Eddie Wagner 
Athletic Director, Converse County 
High School, Douglas, Wyoming 


HE idea of athletics for all has be- 
come ingrained in the philosophy of 
most secondary schools and these 
schools spend a great deal of time and ef- 
fort in expanding their athletic programs 
to include participation for all who wish 
it and in making these programs fit their 
needs and interests. Interscholastic ath- 
letics have their place in the realm of edu- 
cation but school administrators must sat- 
isfy the athletic competitive cravings of 
that larger percentage of students who, 
because of limited abilities, size, time, etc., 
cannot participate in interscholastic ath- 
letics. Accordingly, intramural programs 
have become increasingly popular and, in 
many schools, are as vitally an important 
part of the school program as interscho- 
lastic athletics. 

While the philosophy and aims of an 
athletic program may be quite uniform, 
each individual school must work out its 
own unique pattern to fit its own particu- 
lar needs, facilities and interests. The fol- 
lowing intramural program may prove an 
incentive or testing ground for other 
schools. This program has proven satis- 
fying, in that 92 per cent of the enrollment 
participates. 

Intramural athletics are a part of the 
department of health and physical educa- 
tion at the head of which is the athletic 
director. The aim of this department is to 
develop and educate the whole individual 
(mentally, socially, physically, emotional- 
ly) through the wise use of an opportunity 
to realize his maximum capacities and pow- 
ers and to act in situations that are phys- 
ically wholesome, mentally stimulating and 
satisfying, socially sound and emotionally 
strong, and thus make for complete living. 
This requires the use of skilled leadership 
and adequate facilities. 

The organization and functioning of the 
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ARTHUR FRENCH, Harvard University 
*DICK HARLOW, Harvard University 
*LOU LITTLE, Columbia University 


CHICK DAVIES, Duquesne University 
NED IRISH, Madison Square Garden 
FRANK KEANEY, Rhode Island State 


S. J. PICARIELLO, Long Island University 


their families. 


300 Pearl St. 


Fourth Annual Eastern Coaching School 
Manhattan Beach Athletic Club—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AUGUST 18 to 24 Inclusive 


FOOTBALL COACHES 


HOOKS MYLIN, Lafayette College 
JOSEPH PIPAL, Occidental College 
*JOCK SUTHERLAND, Brooklyn "Dodgers" 


BASKETBALL COACHES 


*CLAIR BEE AND LIU PLAYERS 
Long Island University 
Winners of the National Invitational Tournament, |941 


*DR. H. C. CARLSON AND PITT PLAYERS 
University of Pittsburgh 

ED. KELLEHER, Fordham University 

JOHN LAWTHER, Pennsylvania State College 

PAUL MOONEY, Columbia University 

DAVE MacMILLAN, University of Minnesota 
BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 

PAT KENNEDY, Eastern Intercollegiate Officials Assoc. 

SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
*KURT W. LENSER, Crane High School—Texas 
SWIMMING 
LUIS B. de HANDLEY, Olympic Coach 


TRAINING 


JOHN WILLIAMS, New York University 


EXHIBITIONS 
WILFRED HETZEL, World's Champion Trick Shot Artist 
* Outstanding Coaches 


Day and night amusements—3 large beaches—playing courts for 
every conceivable sport—all free to Coaching School members and 


TUITION— FOOTBALL 
se 9 ia ot a $10.00 BASKETBALL 
Basketball . 10.00 SWIMMING 
ND, nna aeasavnen 15.00 TRAINING 


For Information—CLAIR BEE 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Over 600 Coaches in 43 States 
Have This Kit 


Just the thing to pass out to your 
squad members before season starts. 
Things they should know and that you 
may not have time to tell to them. 
included are diagrams of position of 
each baseman according to style of 
batter — number of outs — men on 
a etc. What to expect. What 
to do. 





BASEBALL COACHING KIT 


2 Copies Each of 
COACH'S INSTRUCTIONS 


To Batterymen 
To Ist Basemen To Shortstops 
To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders 


12 Booklets Plus “Signal System" 


Plus—!. Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking. 
2. Practice Work with Pitchers. 
3. Practice Session Talks. 
4. Keeping the Baseball Squad Active. 
5. Qualifications of Baseball Players. 
6. a Dividends in the Batting Order. 


Full Kit, 19 Booklets....... Total $1.75 


To 3rd Basemen 


Order from 


H. S. DeGROAT, Baseball Coach 
B. Dept., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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intramural program are almost entirely in 
the hands of the pupils themselves. Thus, 
the pupils acquire much responsibility and 
assume as much control as their capabili- 
ties permit in the management and direc- 
tion of their intramural athletic affairs. 
The administration of such a program is in 
the hands of an Intramural Sports Partic- 
ipation Committee composed of two mem- 
bers elected from each class (9th, 10th, 
11th, 12th) at the beginning of the school 
year. At the head of this committee is 
the athletic director who acts as sponsor 
and chairman. This central committee acts 
as governing body and is responsible for 
making the rules and regulations, selecting 
officials and activities, scheduling of games, 
deciding awards, making eligibility rules 
and settling other matters which may from 
time to time arise. The eligibility rules 
are: 1. Varsity squad members are in- 
eligible for all intramural activities during 
the varsity season. 2. Letter men are in- 
eligible to compete in the intramural sport 
in which they won their letter. 3. After 
playing in one contest with a given team, 
a player may not transfer to another team 
in that sport. 4. Any team using an in- 
eligible player shall forfeit that contest. 5. 
Any player guilty of unsportsmanlike con- 
duct may be declared ineligible to compete 
in intramural sports. Sound sportsman- 
ship shall be the rule always. 

Point awards are made on the basis of 
participation in athletics and excellence in 
intramurals. Point awards go to the class 
of which that individual is a member and 
at the end of the school year the class, ac- 
cumulating the largest number of points 
throughout the year through participation 
of its members in interscholastic and in- 
tramural sports, is awarded the sports par- 
ticipation plaque. The class has its name 
engraved upon the plaque which remains 
in the school and is handed down to the 
winning class each year. Point standings 
are posted on the intramural bulletin board 
at the end of each major-sport season. 
The award schedule as used at Converse 
County High School shows the points 
awarded for participation in the various 
sports. 

Pep club is also listed as an activity. 
Such an active organization gives the girls 
an opportunity to get points toward win- 
ning the plaque, since they cannot compete 
interscholastically. 

Perhaps the most popular intramural 
activity is intramural basketball. Intra- 
mural basketball is freed from all faculty 
dominance and all responsibility is placed 
upon the students themselves. After the 
three high school basketball squads have 
been chosen, a list is put on the intramural 
bulletin board, and all others interested in 
playing intramural basketball may sign for 
that sport. After waiting a reasonable 
length of time for signers, the athletic di- 
rector selects from the group those who 
he thinks are capable of acting. as team 
captains. These men are usually members 
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of the “D” Club (lettermen’s organization) 
and are seniors. The number of team cap- 
tains appointed depends upon the number 
of students intending to play basketball. 
As a rule, eight or nine players compose a 
team. A meeting of team captains is then 
called by the athletic director. Each cap- 
tain has a list of all wishing to play basket- 
ball. Numbers are then drawn to see what 
team captain has first choice in selecting 
his team. Teams are then chosen by the 
selective-draft process. In addition to 
choosing his team from the list of eligibles, 
the team captain also selects a team man- 
ager who acts as a scorer or timer for his 
team. When the teams have been formed, 
they call meetings to determine their 
names, colors and uniforms. After this, 
the intramural schedule is drawn up and 
teams are ready for play. 

Bowling has been added as an intramural 
activity this year through the co-operation 
of a local bowling alley. League bowling 
is held on Saturdays. 

Expense for such a program comes in 
for little consideration since all equipment 
used is needed for the physical education 
classes. 

With the students largely responsible 
for their own program, not much faculty 
time is needed. No one can deny the 
tremendous amount of good derived from 
such a far-reaching program. 


Sports Participation Plaque Award 
Schedule 


Each class will be awarded the™num- 
ber of points according to the participa- 
tion of its members in the following ac- 
tivities. 

Class standing is of September 10, 1940, 
and will remain so for the year—Fresh- 
man, 7 credits or less: Sophomore, 8-15 


credits: Junior, 16-23 credits: Senior, 24 | 


credits or more. 


Football— 
Co 15 
RE Ee POR e Pe ee oe 5 


Basketball (Boys and Girls) — 








ee reer 15 

“A” letterman ......... 5 in addition 

eos er 

“Kitten” letter man.............. 3 | 

Intramural champions ........... 10 
(each member) 

Interclass champions ............. 60 

(class) 

Intramural runners-up ........... 5 
(each member) 

Interclass runners-up ............. 35 

Interclass consolation ............ 15 

Track— 
Gopied member ... wc. sec ccceee 15 
EDs o:-005, wiere tues. 4 acbp-tare one 5 


Interclass meet 
(Actual number of points made in 
meet by class) 


for May, 1941 
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24 inch $169. 
27 inch $179. 
30 inch $235. | 
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BUY TORO AND 
SAVE MONEY! 


N the Starlawn we give you far greater strength, less weight, 

easier handling and bigger dollar value than in any mower 
you can buy. It does a fine job of mowing and cuts up to 512 
acres per day. 


There is a TORO power mower to fit every school and univer- 
sity need from a ¥2 acre lawn to 



















aytull-sized golf course. Every 
one is backed by TORO'’S 
world-wide reputation for satis- 
factory service and long life. 


Buy TORO and 
You Buy the Best 


WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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“ AFT Porcelain 
amel 
Sports Floodlight 


...at NIGHT with LIGHT 


Floodlighting for scholastic tennis 
courts... bowling greens... rifle 
ranges... badminton courts and 
softball diamonds affords healthful 
recreation and diversion at night. 
Adequate lighting also opens new op- 
portunities for physical exercise on 
“playgrounds” which would otherwise 
be useless after sundown. 


Bey ade atten ae 
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For all such lighting systems, West- 
inghouse makes available a complete 
line of floodlights... giving efficient, 
trouble-free performance at reasonable 
installation and operating expense. Ask 
your nearest Westinghouse Lighting 
Distributor for the new ‘Sports Flood- 
lighting PLANNING BOOK,” B-2101-C. 
Or, write Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


117 Westinghouse Elec. Supply Co. offices and Independent Lighting Distributors provide local stocks and services. 


for the NATION 











YOUR 
CUSTODIAN 
CAN 
PROVIDE IT 





All he needs is a lamb’s wool applicator and DOLCOROCK, the 
amber colored chemical “rock” that completely resurfaces hardwood 
floors. Dolcorock builds up a highly lustrous surface that’s handsome, 
safe, and fast. It provides just the right friction coefficient for gym- 
nasium activities. It’s impervious to rubber burns, and is approved by 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. It stands up under 


severe punishment. 


Send for the Dolge Floor Maintenance Manual. It's FREE. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Baseball— 








RE «,. ) os sp oe ss os 5 3h 15 
IE oe cera. vegans cscs 5 
Golf— 
ee 0, >in 
Boys’ runner-up ............. +t 
RT PN iis sold cds eres cet 3 
NS ROTORS TEETER OCC 10 
Girls’ runner-up ............ bai sige 
gS eee nee 3 
Tennis— 
Boys’ singles champion ........... 10 
Boys’ singles runner-up .......... 6 
Boys’ consolation winner ......... 3 
Boys’ doubles champions ......... 10 
Boys’ doubles runners-up ......... 6 
Boys’ doubles consolation ......... 3 
Girls’ singles champion ...... 5a ac 
Girls’ singles runner-up ..... an at 
Girls’ consolation winner ....... —e 
Girls’ doubles champion ..... ‘cen, ae 
Girls’ doubles runners-up ......... 6 
Girls’ doubles consolation ......... 3 
Ping Pong— 
Same schedule as tennis 
Horseshoes— 
EE MIN ic stdin aie com ar-oniis 10 
eS er ee 6 
Boys’ consolation ................ 3 
Boxing— 
Winner in each weight............ 15 
Wrestling— 
Winner in each weight ............ 15 
Bowling— 


Intramural champions ....... sate 
(each member) 


Intramural runners-up ............ 5 
Pep Club— 

EE CE ee 15 

SION oo ph aihoce'ee as daca ae 


A Mechanical Analysis 
of the Pole Vault 


(Continued from page 9) 


(3) Success of your effort depends more 
often upon the location of the vaulting 
standards than upon any other single 
factor aside from the mechanics of the 
vault itself. 

(4) A handgrip on the pole of thirteen 
feet six inches is feasible. Work toward 
that end but do not use a grip that you 
can not handle. 

(5) Correct your own mistakes by 
watching the mistakes of other vaulters. 

(6) Do not work out too much. Three 
work-outs a week in the beginning of the 
season reduced to one per week after the 
first competition and, if the form is fairl) 
well perfected, eliminate all vaulting and 
concentrate on running and light, fast 
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ance is very essential in long drawn-out 
meets. It may take you twelve years to 
master the event but it is well worth the 
effort. 


Defenses for the 
Double Steal 


(Continued from page 15) 


gymnasium work. General bodily endur- | 


handle the ball, this speeds up time for | 


returning it. 2. It reduces chance of 
error. Only two men handle the ball, 
thus reducing the possibility of errors 


from excessive ball-handling. 3. It is ef- | 
fective. It keeps the runner on third | 


base immobile or standing still, thus ren- 
dering him void as a stealing threat. The 


fastest runner in baseball cannot beat a | 
throw from second if he is not given a 


start or is in motion. 
This method is difficult for players to 
master and will require concentrated 


practice until both the catcher and sec- | 


ond baseman can throw accurately. The 
compensation comes when the double 
steal is throttled down so low that the 
opponents are fearful of trying it. 


Baseball Illustrated 


(Continued from page 17) 


In Illustration 14, notice his right hand 


is still partly closed to prevent finger in- | 


juries in case of foul balls. Most young 
catchers suffer unnecessary hand “injuries 
because of failure to do this. 

The ball has passed the batter in Illus- 


tration 15. His right hand begins to open | 


now. In Illustration 16, he is about to | 


catch the ball properly in the glove with | 


the hand closing over it rather than be- 
tween the hands. In Illustration 17, his 
hand is taking the ball out of his glove. In 
Illustrations 15-17 he has been shifting 
his right foot steadily backwards, antici- 
pating a throw. 

Note how he brings the ball back in 
Illustration 19, not over his shoulder but 
straight back at the side to save time. In 
Illustration 20, his felt foot is already 
moving forward for his throw. 

He starts his forward throw in Illus- 
tration 21. It is begun from a point just 
behind the right ear with a downward mo- 
tion of the arm. Most catchers aim a 
throw to second just over the pitcher’s 


head as Lopez is doing here. The ball is | 


away in Illustration 22. Lopez has fol- | 


lowed through completely, but never has | 


been off balance in the whole process of | 


receiving the ball, shifting his feet, 
straightening up and making the throw. 
Coaches who desire additional copies of 
the issues containing the four illustrated 
articles, Play at the Bases, Pitching Tech- 
nique, Fielding Technique, Hitting and 
Catching should write at once to this 
publication office—Editor’s Note. 


for May, 1941 












































Made by the makers of 
Genuine Autographed 
Louisville Slugger Bats. 


DIFFERENT MODELS FOR 

EVERY TYPE OF HITTER 

Select the Louisville Slugger Soft Ball Bat that fits your 
particular style of hitting and stick to it. Our 1941 Cata- 
log will be sent on request—also enough Soft Ball Rule 
of Books for your team. Write Dept. A. 
_ —_ = 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




























SPORTS MOVIES 


Slow Motion 
TRACK AND FIELD FANCY DIVING 


These are instructional films of 16 mm. size, made by a coach 
for coaches, and used by many collegiate and several foreign 
Olympic teams. 


ATHLETIC FILMS 
1924 N. GRAMERCY PL. e HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 




















Scoring in Track 


By Vincent Farrell 
Track Coach, West. Side High School 
Newark, J. 


Instructor in Track, Panzer College 
East Orange, N. J. 


WELVE hundred athletes repre- 
| senting over seventy schools com- 
peted in the important interscholas- 
tic track meet held in New Jersey. Among 
them was our team of eight novice run- 
ners. Many of the schools failed to score 
a single point. Yet, on the roster of these 
school teams were many fine athletes, who 
in previous performances had made times 
comparable with those posted by the vic- 
tors. It may be that these lads were off 
form on that particular night or perhaps 
they had drawn the fastest heats or some 
other break had gone against them. Nev- 
ertheless, I think these youngsters, having 
trained faithfully throughout the season 
for this big event, deserve some consid- 
eration, and I will tell you just how I think 
they could get it. 

Although twelve hundred athletes com- 
peted in the twenty-event program, just 
one hundred of them were point winners 
in the meet. Over one thousand boys, who 
had gone through several months of train- 
ing were doomed to disappointment be- 
cause they did not score. Since there were 
only one hundred points to be obtained in 
twenty events, barring occasional ties in 
the high group, at least 90 per cent of the 
athletes had no possible chance of scoring 
a point. 

In a big meet, where so many institu- 
tions and so many athletes are concerned, 
it seems to me that more points and per- 
haps more prizes should be awarded. In 
addition to the regular method of tallying, 
I have listed several suggestions on scor- 
ing that may be tried in a meet. 

For instance, why not give points to the 
boys who qualify in the preliminary heats 
of the dashes and hurdles and have at 
least six instead of five boys count in the 
‘finals. Give the heat winners three, two, 
and one points respectively, and in the 
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finals, score the points from ten down to 
five. Another method would be to have a 
consolation event for all boys who fail to 
qualify in their heats in the sprints, quar- 
ter-mile and hurdle events. Let this event 
score one-half of the total points that the 
athlete might have received, if he had won 
the final of this event. 

In the events over the 440, a point might 
be scored for each performer who finishes 
the race under a certain time limit; for 
example, a point for each runner that 
comes in under five minutes in the mile 
run. 

Then for the field events, we might score 
a point for every athlete who cleared over 
a certain height in the high jump; for in- 
stance, a five-foot performance. The same 
might be done in the broad jump and pole 
vault. A similar standard might be 
worked out for the weight events, as well. 
The standards set for time, distance and 
height should be more difficult for outdoor 
than for indoor performances. 

We might continue even further and in 
addition, score a point for each competitor 
who is entered in an event and competes 
in it. This will encourage more entries, as 





AS has been announced many times, 
this column appears occasionally 
so that coaches may have opportunity 
to express opinions. The suggestions 
voiced from time to time by various 
coaches have been commented upon 
enough to convince the editors that 
coaches enjoy reading the expressions 
of other coaches profit them. 

Danny Alvino was graduated in 1933 
from Fordham where he was guard on 
Major Cavanaugh’s football teams and 
an outstanding hitter on Jack Coffey’s 
baseball team. After try-outs with the 
Red Sox and Brooklyn Dodgers, he 
was farmed out to Elmira in the East- 
ern League. For four years as coach 
at Winslow High School and this year 
at Gardiner High School, his athletic 
teams have met with notable success. 

Vincent Farrell, a three-letter man at 
both St. Benedicts Preparatory and at 
Panzer College, is now track coach at 
West Side High School, Newark, and 
instructor in track at Panzer College. 





students will feel they are playing a part 
in the team score. 

All this may or may not make a differ- 
ence in the team winners. But this is not 
so important as it is in giving a greater 
number of boys a chance to score, for, 
after all, it is not the champion alone who 
makes the meet a success. He must have 
competition and the hard-working, less- 
talented runner who supplies the competi- 
tion should be entitled to some credit too. 

In these days of athletics for all, the 
majority rather than the minority should 
be considered. If it can be made possible 
for more boys to score, a good job will 
have been done. The track meet will be 
made more interesting, since the team 
totals will be much more uncertain. 


Suggested Changes in 
the Baseball and 
Football Rules 


By Danny Alvino 


Athletic Director, Gardiner 
High School, Gardiner, Maine 


OR some time I have had a pet 
Penni that changes might be 

made in the baseball rules to help 
schools not so fortunate as to have good 
reserves. 

The major change that I would suggest 
would affect the substitutions of players. 
A player who is removed from a game 
would be permitted to re-enter the game 
in the next inning. This would encourage 
coaches to use more players. If a star 
player is removed by the coach, whose 
team has a good lead, the player could re- 
enter the game in case the lead is endan- 
gered. There is no reason why a player 
should not re-enter a baseball game, as is 
done in football and basketball games. 
It is not my idea to make changes, just 
to have a change, in such a fine sport as 
baseball, but I do believe in making a 
change if it will help the schoolboys in 
particular. 

Further, I would like to suggest two 
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modifications in the present football rules. 
The new substitution rule in football al- 
lows a substitute to re-enter the game 
after one play has been completed. In 
other words, a coach can keep sending in 
different players after every play, which 
would be confusing to the officials and 
worst of all, slow up the game by drag- 
ging out the length of time required to 
finish the game. To modify this new rule, 
and at the same time to increase the num- 
ber of times a player may be substituted, 


I would suggest that, instead of the old | 


rule in use last year, whereby a player 
for whom a substitution was made could 
not re-enter the game until the subsequent 


period, a player may re-enter a game | 


once in each period. This would permit a 
player to enter a game, a maximum of 
eight times instead of four, as was the 
case last year. 

The other new rule I would suggest 
would be to have scorers, as we do in bas- 
ketball, whereby incoming substitutes 
would have to report to a scorer instead 
of using the honor system, which proved 
to be a big mistake in a couple of major 
games last year, when a player illegally 
re-entered the game in the same period. 
By having a scorer from each team sitting 
together, they could keep a check on the 
number of times a player enters the game 
and when. At the same time a timer 
should be seated on the sidelines as we 
have in basketball, so that the official may 
watch for fouls and violations by players, 
rather than watch his timepiece most of 
the game. 

These ideas which I have suggested have 
been presented not with a spirit of criti- 
cism of the rules, but as a means of im- 
proving on the many improvements that 
are being constantly made. 


Alaska’s First 
Interscholastic Boxing 


By Lester L. Wingard 
Athletic Director, Petersburg, Alaska 


S pei time in Alaska is a very un- 


predictable season. We may be vis- 
ited with wonderful weather one 
day and torrents of rain the next. Not 
only is the weather quite variable from 
day to day but even the seasons from 
one year to the next will be quite differ- 
ent. Usually the Alaska resident is fairly 
sure of adequate rain in the spring. This 
and high traveling costs make interscho- 
lastic athletics somewhat of a problem. 
The nature of our soil, also, in most 
Southeastern Alaska, which is quite 
swampy, is not conducive to out-of-door 
games such as track, baseball and football. 
We coaches in Alaska look forward to the 
day when we will have a wide and varied 
program but for now we must content 
ourselves with activities under a roof for 
the most part. 


for May, 1941 














STUDY UNDER 
MAKERS OF CHAMPIONS 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Coaching School-by-the- Lake 


EVANSTON, 


ILL. AUGUST 18-30 


For 14 Years the Nation’s Outstanding Coaching School 





—\ 


LYNN WALDORF 
Northwestern—Football 





FRITZ CRISLER 
Michigan—Football 





DUTCH LONBORG 
Northwestern—Basketball 





BUD FOSTER 


Wisconsin—Basketball 


Football 


LYNN WALDORF FRITZ CRISLER 
Northwestern Michigan 
Brilliant Exponent Exponent of Short 
of Single Wing Attack Kick Formation 


BURT INGWERSEN N ES FRY 
orthwestern 
Northwestern 


Outstanding 
Noted Line Coach Backfield Coach 


ALL-STAR COACHING STAFF 


Lectures will be given during the entire two weeks of the 
school by members of the College All-Star Coaching Staff. 


Bashetball 


DUTCH LONBORG BUD FOSTER 
Northwestern Wisconsin 
For 14 Years a 1940 Big Ten 
Leading Big Ten Coach Champions 


Courses in swimming, track, athletic administration, training 
and intramurals will be given by members of Northwestern 
University’s Coaching Staff. 


TWO BIG WEEKS 


Northwestern offers you an opportunity to spend two full 
weeks with a staff of the outstanding coaches in the country. 
The records of Waldorf, Lonborg and Foster stamp them 
among the most successful coaches in their respective sports. 


WATCH COLLEGE ALL-STARS 


During the two weeks of the school the College All-Star 
football team which will play the Chicago Bears at Soldier 
Field will train at Dyche stadium. Here is an unequalled 
opportunity to watch a staff of the nation’s greatest coaches 
prepare a team for a game. 


ENJOY A GRAND VACATION 


You combine study with pleasure at Northwestern. Located 
on the shores of Lake Michigan, Evanston is an ideal sum- 
mer resort . - . excellent bathing beaches . . . Big League 
baseball . . . numerous golf courses . . . living quarters on 
the lake front . . . special accommodations for coaches 
with families . . . A vacation you will never forget. 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me additional information on the Northwestern 
University Coaching School. 


Address 
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Basketball is our big game and has the 
sport spotlight for a season of four and a 
half months. Our basketball as a result 
is very good. Due to high transporta- 
tional costs, Alaska teams and those from 
the states seldom get together but when 
they do Alaska has not been forced into 
many excuses. 

In the quest of a larger program for our 
boys Coach Harry Williams of Wrangell, 
Alaska, and I got together on a dual box- 
ing meet between the two schools. The 
activity seemed to be ideal for conditions 
in, Alaska. Rain or shine we could have 
our meet. 





March twenty-ninth we had the meet in 
Petersburg before a very large crowd. 
This is important as athletics must pay 
its own way as it does in the states and 
our program is much more expensive. Up 
here we go from place to place in boats. 
When we have engagements over forty 
miles away we must figure on at least two 
days. 

The interscholastic meet was a great 
success, especially for Petersburg as they 
won seven out of nine bouts. From the 
start boxing got this year, it looks as if 
it were here to stay in the schools of 
Southeastern Alaska. 


Six-Man Football Surveys 


By Stephen Epler 


Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland 


EVEN seasons of six-man football 
find the game well established and 
still growing in the United States. 
An estimated quarter of a million boys are 
now playing. Most of these players are 
on intramural and playground teams, al- 
though the public hears most about the 


| small high school interscholastic teams. 


Like eleven-man football and basket- 
ball, the six-man game now has its own 
rule book, and several books on how to 
play. A number of surveys and studies 
have been made of six-man football. Pro- 
fessor Floyd Eastwood of Purdue Uni- 
versity and Mr. P. F. Neverman of Wis- 
consin have made annual studies of six- 


| man football injuries which have been 


used as the basis of rule changes to make 
the game safer. Mr. Merritt Klump of 


| Madison, New York, High School sent a 





questionnaire to sixty-one New York high 
schools to determine the feasibility of the 
game as an intramural and as an inter- 
scholastic sport. His findings stated that 
81 per cent of the coaches in high schools 
under 150 agreed that there is “a real need 
for six-man football in the fall athletic 
program.” 

Surveys serve the purpose of Jetting 
those who are considering the adoption of 
six-man football know what to expect and 
plan for, and are useful to those using 
the game for comparison of their own 
practices with others. 

A revealing and comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire study was recently completed by 
Mr. Ben U. Comalander, superintendent 


| of Big Wells, Texas, publie schools. It 


was made at the end of the 1940 season 
and was based on responses from 121 
schools. The enrollments of these schools 
ranged from 24 to 262 students with an 
average of 87 pupils per school. A study 
covering over 200 schools in thirty-seven 
states, made for the 1939 season by the 
writer (in connection with the American 
Boy magazine for the six-man football 
honor roll of players and teams) found the 


median sized school one of ninety pupils 
with a range in enrollments from eleven 
to over 1800. A number of the larger 
schools—for example, Phoenix, Arizona, 
High School, had both six-man and eleven- 
man interscholastic teams with the six- 
man team as a kind of junior varsity 
which played small high schools. 

The Texas study found the average 
traveling squad size to be thirteen play- 
ers, the smallest, eight, and the largest, 
twenty-three. The American Boy study 
revealed the median squad to be eighteen. 
This was the full squad rather than the 
number of boys taken on game trips. 

Two questions asked by the school con- 
sidering adoption of six-man football are, 
What does it cost? and What gate receipts 
can we expect? Mr. Comalander’s survey 
showed Texas schools spent $7.07 per man 
for equipment and averaged $19 per game 
in gate receipts. Six-man football was 
self supporting in about 40 per cent of the 
schools. The board of education made up 
the deficit in most of the remaining 60 per 
cent. In six schools, the board paid all 
costs and the games were free to the pub- 
lic. An intelligently administered six-man 
football program embracing a large pro- 
portion of the students can justly claim 
support from the regular school funds. 

The American Boy study classified sep- 
arately the schools playing for the first 
time and found these schools spent $4 
per player on equipment. Attendance at 
games varied from a handful to over a 
thousand with an average attendance of 
from 150 to 200. A study of fifteen Indi- 
ana schools made by Harry Davidson of 
the Cannelton public schools showed an 
average gate of $52 per game with a range 
from $16 to $103 per game. The Indiana 
schools played an average of six games 
per season while the Texas schools aver- 
aged nine games. Only half of the games 
of course, were home games 

Another expense is officials’ fees. An 
earlier study of forty schools made by the 
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American Boy showed a range of fees from 
nothing to $7.50 per game, with an aver- 
age fee of $3. Schools in Southern Oregon 


pay $3 plus five cents mileage (one way). | 


Most schools have two or three paid offi- 
cials, but some pay only the referee and 
use teachers or local men as head linesman 
and umpire. A uniform system of officials 
and fees for a conference or state is very 
desirable. About one-third of the schools 
participated in meetings for rules inter- 
pretations for officials and coaches. These 
meetings prevent many misunderstandings 
when games are played and are especially 
important where six-man football is rela- 
tively new. 





In Texas, half the fields are sodded and | 


about one-fifth are lighted for night play. 
School buses and private cars are, the 
methods used to trang#port players. Trans- 
portation expense is paid by the school 
board in 45 per cent of the schools, by the 
teachers in 17 per cent, by the athletic 
fund in 15 per cent, by parents in 13 per 
cent; and partly by the school and partly 
from private sources in the remaining 10 
per cent. 

Mr. Comalander made a study of the 
six-man coaches in Texas, which is, so far 
as I know, the first of its kind. He found 
the average Texas six-man football coach 
had been coaching athletics for four years. 
Thirty per cent were in their first year, 


while 8 per cent had been coaching ath- | 


letics for more than ten years. The me- 
dian stay in their present position was 
three years. Practically all the coaches 
had bachelor’s degrees and 7 per c@nt had 
Master’s. More of them majored in social 
science than in any other subject. Four- 
fifths were class sponsors and one-fifth 
were Boy Scout leaders. 


Salaries ranged | 


from $800 to $2,100 with an average of | 


$1,100. 


Only one school out of seven carried in- | 


surance on its players. However, 
one-third of the schools had 
sician who, in most cases, donated his 
services to the team. Schools in Texas, 
and probably in most other states, have 
a long way to go toward adequate medical 
and insurance plans for school athletics. 
How safe is six-man football? Some 
have the misconception that six-man foot- 
ball is a mild game with few or no injuries. 
Professor Eastwood’s studies of minor as 
well as major injuries revealed that six- 
man had more injuries per one hundred 
players than the eleven-man game. How- 
ever, a study of the more serious injuries 
made by Mr. P. F. Neverman of Wiscon- 
sin high schools showed six-man had con- 
siderably fewer than eleven-man. Like- 
wise, the American Boy survey revealed 
that in 70 per cent of the six-man game, 
coaches consider the game less hazardous. 
Individual reports from schools show some 
schools with no injuries and a few with 
large numbers. Thus, the hazard of the 
game is dependent in a large measure 
upon the proper equipment, fields, and 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 


Fortarnde 
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One of the things I’m touch- 
ing on in my football book is 
how your boys can improve 
their footwork. Remember, this book is not being 
prepared for the varsity player—it is being prepared 
for young America, the future varsity players, to 
If you would 
like a copy, send your name and 
address to Keds Department CP, 
United States Rubber Company, 
New York. 
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A new Keds designed by and 
worn by Don Budge. Right 
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and lightweight. Look for the 
special Keds Don Budge label. 
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These binders made of a spe- 
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you to preserve your Jour- 
nals in an orderly and con- 
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25 cents each 
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1941 COACHING SCHOOLS 





Colorado 
Coaching School 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Aug. 18-23 
N. C. Morris, Dir. 


For list of staff see page 50 





Daytona Beach 
Coaching School 
Daytona Beacu, FLa. 
Aug. 18-23 


G. R. Trocpon—L. L. McLucas, Dirs. 


For list of staff see page 45 





Eastern 
Coaching Clinic 
MANHATTAN Beacn, N. Y. 

Aug. 18-24 


Cxiair Bee, Dir. 
For list of staff see page 32 





Indiana Basketball 
Coaching School 
LocANsport, INp. 

Aug. 18-22 


Currorp WELLS, Dir. 
For list of staff see page 49 
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Lawrence Tech 
Coaching School 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 
Aug. 11-15 
Don Ruiter, Dir. 

For list of staff see page 43 





Mid-West 
Coaching School 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Aug. 11-15 
M. M. Guy, V. J. Nosue, Dirs. 
For list of staff see page 41 





North Carolina 
Coaehing School 
Cuapev Hirt, N. Car. Aug. 22-30 
E. R. RANKIN, Dir. 


For list of staff see page 52 





Northwestern University 
Coaching School 
EvANSTON, ILL. 

Aug. 18-30 
K. L. Witson, Dir. 


For list of staff see page 37 


Tennessee 
Coaching School 
JoHNSON City, TENNESSEE 

Aug. 11-16 

W. G. Sumer, Dir. 


For list of staff see page 44 





Utah State Agricultural 
College Coaching School 
Locan, UTAH June 9-13 
E. L. “Dick” Romney, Dir. 

For list of staff see page 46 April issue 





West Virginia University 
Coaching School 
Morcantown, W. VA. July 28-Aug. 2 
ALDEN W. THompson, Dir. 

For list of staff see page 46 








William & Mary 
Coaching School 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
July 28-Aug. 2 
Cari Voytes, Dir. 

For list of staff see page 48 
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supervision furnished in each school. 
Coaches are urged to make their own 
surveys to secure aid on problems which 
puzzle them. Coaches and school officials 
are a co-operative group and when a self- 
addressed envelope with a stamp on it is 
tucked in with the letter, the inquirer 
usually receives an answer. Names of 
other schools having six-man football can, 
in most states, be secured from the state 
office of the high school association. 
Conferences and clinics, too, afford ex- 
cellent media for exchanging experiences 
and discussing problems. Coaches who 
have problems should not hesitate to call 
on fellow members of their profession for 
aid and counsel. 


The Western Junior 
Golf Championship 


N unequalled opportunity for high 
A school golfers to test their skill in 

a tournament of national propor- 
tions is presented by the Western Junior 
Golf Championship which will be held at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, June 17 
to 20. Coach Hugo Otopalik will be host 
to the visiting high school players. 

High school coaches are urged to inter- 
est their players in this tournament which 
is held under the auspices of the Western 
Golf Association in co-operation with the 
universities of the Middle West. For 
twenty-eight years the Western Junior has 
been the leading junior tournament in the 
country and has attracted entrants from 
all sections of the nation. 

The tournament is open to amateur 
golfers residing in the United States and 
Canada who have reached their sixteenth 
birthday and have not attained their twen- 
tieth birthday. Play consists of an 
eighteen-hole qualifying round Tuesday, 
June seventeenth, followed by two rounds 
of match play Wednesday, two more on 
Thursday and a thirty-six-hole final match 
on Friday. 

In connection with the qualifying round 
there will be a team championship. Any 
school, club or district golf association 
may enter a team of five players. The 
qualifying scores of the four lowest scores 
on each team will count in the champion- 
ship. The winning team will gain custody 
of the R. A. Wood Trophy for a year. 
High school teams have comprised the 
majority of entries in the past. 

The tournament is one of the best man- 
aged junior events in the country. For 
the past three years the tourney has been 
held over a university course where the 
players can be economically housed and 
fed. Athletic authorities at Iowa State 
are making extensive plans for the enter- 
tainment and housing of the players this 
year. Rooms in school dormitories will be 
available for seventy-five cents a night and 
meals will be one dollar per day. 
Supervision of the boys will be under 
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every kicking record 
in the book! 


@A punt that travelled 92 yards against 
the wind, that’s the incredible boot that a 
S.M.U. player got off in the final minutes of 
play last season in the game against Pitt! 
And the bal! was, of course, the famous 
Spalding J5-V . 

Trace through the book for other current 
kicking and passing records —they’re all 
held by Spalding. Why? Finer materials, 
skilled craftsmanship give a Spalding 
greater shape retention. All-American per- 
formance every second of the game. It’s 
ready for the big kick-off with your 2 
team today! J5-V, illustrated. Re- 
tail each $11.35. Trade $8.50. 


SPALDING 


IN SPORTS 





Spalding J5-V withstands 5 times in- 
flation pressure of ordinary ball. 
High-speed photo freezes action of 
kick-off by Sid Luckman of the Chi- 
cago Bears. Copyright, A. G. Spalding 
& Bros. 
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MID-WEST COACHING SCHOOL 


August Lith te 1lith 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
FOOTBALL 


H. O. Fritz Crisler 


University of Michigan 
wy? 


Danny Fortmann 

Chicago Bears 
> Formation 
Lectures and Championship Movies 
BASKETBALL 

HERBERT “BUCK” READ 
Western State Teachers College 

JIM BARCLAY 
Flint Northern 
Tuition $10 


M. M. GUY—Directors—V. J. NOBLE 


HAROLD ANDERSON 


University of Toledo 











the direction of the Western Golf Associa- 
tion and Iowa State authorities. Every 
effort will be made to care for the boys 
and assure them an enjoyable stay during 
the course of the tournament: In the 
qualifying round each threesome will be 
accompanied by a scorer, and officials will 
be on hand at all times to interpret rules. 

The opportunity to play in the nation’s 
largest junior tournament over a univer- 


sity course under expert supervision is 
certain to make golf enthusiasts of the 
contestants. 

Some of the greatest names in golf are 
listed among former winners of the West- 
ern Junior. Chick Evans, former national 
open and national amateur champion; 
Freddie Haas, former national intercolle- 
giate champion; Paul Leslie, one time 
Western Amateur champion; Sid Richard- 


son, twice winner of the Big Ten cham- 
pionship all got their start as winners of 
the Western Junior. 

If your school has a golf team or if you 
have students who have displayed golfing 
ability why not enter them in this year’s 
Western Junior. The entry fee is $2.00 
and should be sent to the Western Golf 
Association, 111 West Washington, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Intercollegiate Athletics in 
to National Defense 


Relation 


N talking about preparedness there 

are a few things that we can do, and 

there are some things that occurred 
to me as I listened to some of the discus- 
sion this morning. 

I think one of the first things that we 
can do, if we live near a large training 
camp, gentlemen, is at least to offer our 
services. I heard some talk which seemed 
to indicate that we felt that the govern- 
ment or the army was “offish.” We have 
not found it so at Princeton. We are only 
twenty-five miles from Camp Dix, and 
we have gone over there and, above all, 
our coaches have gone over there and 
offered their services. Equipment, certain- 
ly up to the present, has not heen abun- 
dant. You will remember in the last war 
there was an immense amount of equip- 
ment issued. It didn’t always get to the 
right place at the right time. I think 
there were 50,000 baseball bats, some of 
which never reached their destination un- 
til long after the war. That is not true 
now and our coaches have consulted with 
the officers in charge of the camp, and 
we have met with the greatest degree of 
cordiality. A committee of our coaches 
have carried over soccer balls and foot- 
balls, which they were delighted to have, 
and we have invited squads of the men 
from six hundred to a thousand to all of 
the football games held in our stadium 
this fall. I think it was good for our 
undergraduates to see those men march- 
ing in, and they were very loyal rooters. 
We had only one disappointment—the day 
we played West Point—they cheered their 
heads off for Army. 

Now, I think it is very important that 
we keep morale in the camps as high as 
possible and our situation differs this year, 
or at present, from what it was in the last 
war, because in the last war we were in 
the war before the men went to the camps 
.and everybody knew that our national 
fate depended on that war and our at- 
tention was centered and focused on the 
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By Christian Gauss 


Dean of the College, Princeton University 





 - answer to the many requests that 
reach us for suggestions on ways 
and means by which athletic men may 
aid in national defense, articles have 
been presented from time to time in 
this publication. The suggestions made 
by Dean Gauss in an address before 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation have already been carried out 
with success by some institutions lo- 
cated near army camps. 





men in the camps, as it is not teday. The 
men in the camps have gone there, usually 
one out of twenty in their age level or 
class, and we have forgotten all about 
them. 

I think it is too bad that those men 
therefore, seeing that nineteen others of 
their age level are still back home and 
they are there, feel just a little bit as if 
they had been sent “up the river,” and 
we allow them to feel that. I believe, 
therefore, if your institution is near a 
training camp, it will be a good thing for 
the camp and a good thing for your cam- 
pus to put yourself in touch with them 
and give them a friendly hand. 

When it comes to other things that we 
can do, I feel that probably the most im- 
portant thing, one of the most important 
(if my voice holds I will tell you another) 
things we can do is to sell physical educa- 
tion to the colleges themselves. The curse 
on college athletics and intercollegiate 
sport goes back to the fact that they grew 
up out of the colleges and in most cases 
they still are out of the colleges. They 
are adjuncts to the college. They are in 
many cases side shows—the biggest side 
show still functioning. 

If we want to do anything for physical 
education—and I emphasize its impor- 
tance for the country, and I don’t think 
it is necessary to tell you why—one of the 
things that we ought to do is to make our 
own institutions realize that physical edu- 
cation is a part of college education; that 





it is a legitimate part; that it belongs 
there. 

For that reason, I have two negative 
suggestions which I would like to make 
I think we would make progress if we all 
abolished athletic associations. I know 
many of you have done so. I do not be- 
lieve that the athletic association any 
longer performs any useful function. It 
only emphasizes the distance between the 
college and athletics. 

Just because athletics did originate out- 
side of the colleges and was forced in, we 
had the development of the athletic asso- 
ciation, which finally gathered the funds 
and distributed the funds and which in 
many cases still gathers the funds and dis- 
tributes the funds. 

I am not going to say, gentlemen, that 
we ought to abolish gate receipts. Per- 
sonally, I wish we could. I know it is idle 
to talk about it because financially, for 
most of us at the present time, that is 
impossible. But I do think it is a mis- 
take to assume, as a great many institu- 
tions still do, that physical education and 
sports programs should be financed by an 
outside body with outside sources of rev- 
enue, usually a gate or an invitation to a 
bowl. 

I don’t think we are going to sell phys- 
ical education as a part of college edu- 
cation to our own institutions and through 
them to the country until we succeed in 
integrating physical education more thor- 
oughly with college education in general 
That is the first step, to prove to the 
country that we believe it is important for 
the training of the whole man and for mor- 
ale, as you and I know it is. 

Now, the second thing that we must do 
—and I know some of you have done it, 
and that much has been done; but it still 
hasn’t been done as much as it should be 
done, if we are going to sell physical edu- 
cation to the country as a part of college 
education—that is, of course, to end the 
athletic scholarship. 
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I know there is much discussion about 
it and what constitutes an athletic scholar- 
ship, but I believe we all recognize, if we 
stop to think about it, that any man, any 
halfback, any interscholastic athlete who 
gets board, room and tuition because he is 
a halfback is a professional. He gets board, 
room and tuition for nine months a year 
for playing football; he is a professional. 

There is nothing wicked about that. I 
don’t think professsional athletes are 
wicked. But if we are in a program of 
athletics for all, and I think we must be, 
if we think it is good for the co!lege, then 
it is not fair to ask amateurs to play 
against or beside professionals. And you 
know that when the “ivory hunting” is on 
(I see you know what I mean) this coun- 
try is scoured for athletes; whether they 
have any qualifications for success in col- 
lege doesn’t make any difference. 

I do not believe there is a single first- 
rate intercholastic athlete, no matter how 
seriously disqualified for success in college 
on every other count, who will not have 
invitations to at least six or seven colleges 
no questions asked and all expenses paid. 

So long as that is true, your athletic 
teams do not represent the college, and I 
think we have reached the point where 
we have got to eliminate from our college 
teams the misrepresentative athlete—the 
athlete who does not represent the college 
—and there are teams in this country to- 
day (you and I know of some of them) in 
which the team has no more connection 
with the educational system of the college 
than the Cincinnati Reds have with the 
school system of Cincinnati. 

So long as that is true, gentlemen, you 
are not going to sell physical education 
to faculty members as an integral part of 
education. 

On the positive side, I am not going to 
tell you about the values of college edu- 
cation, of physical edueation and sport. 
My experience as a man in charge of mo- 
rale and the welfare of undergraduates in 
one college has convinced me that physical 
gawkiness and social gawkiness go hand in 
hand. Physical gawkiness—inability to 
handle your legs and your arms and to 
move about, to go to the proper place 
at the proper time—is one of the most se- 
rious causes of that vast army of the mal- 
adjusted that we are turning out of the 
colleges every year; and the best normal- 
izing influence that you can find, that I 
have ever been able to find, is to put that 
man into competitive sport. 

Since that is true, if we believe in phys- 
ical education and want to sell it to the 
college, I think one of the things we can 
do is a fairly simple thing. It should have 
a regular place on the college schedule. I 
see no reason whatever why in the fall and 
in the spring certainly every man who 
wants to play on a team should not be 
freed from classes or laboratories, at least 
from half-past four to six o’clock. 

If we can do that, and it can be done, 
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COACHES 


Study at Detroit, August II, 12. 13. 14, 15 


Instructors TUITION 
JIM CROWLEY, Fordham U. Both Football and Basketball, $15.00 
CLAIR BEE, Long Island U. or 
CLIFF WELLS, Logansport, Indiana Football, Aug. 11 and 12, $10.00 
and others Basketball, Aug. 13, 14, 15, $10.00 


BIG ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 
Detroit vs. Cleveland, Moonlight, etc. 


for further information 
Don Ridler, Director 


LAWRENCE TECH COACHING SCHOOL 


15100 Weodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
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your engineers and your laboratory people 
will object, I know, because we have been 
through it, but we have finally made a 
mutual assistance pact and we have that 
arrangement and it works out to the great- 
er good of all. We agree not to schedule 
any athletic meets or contests that inter- 
fere with the schedule but all of our lab- 
oratory and our engineering people allow 
their men, if they are members of teams, 
to be free from four to six. Sometimes it 
will mean keeping your laboratories open 
at night or other hours in the morning, 
but you and I know that it can be done 
and unless we think that participation in 
teain play is sufficiently good, sufficiently 
important for general training to warrant 
a place in the schedule, I do not think we 
can expect to sell it to the country. 

The next thing that we ought to do is 
to see that we make the status and the 
tenure of people in physical education, 
including coaches, exactly the same as for 
other teachers in college. At the present 
time we have a double standard in the col- 
leges, gentlemen. The coach is judged by 
one and the other instructor by another. 

I think, until we break that down, we 
cannot expect the country to believe that 
we consider the athletic establishment as 
part of the educational establishment of 
our institutions. I think the coach, like 
the faculty man, ought to be judged on 
his competence in his own field, in his field 
of sport. Most of our coaches are college 
men like the rest of our faculties, and they 
have developed post-graduate skills to a 
very high point. If we think there is any 
value in their services, their position 
should be precisely the same, and they 
should be judged not by the number of 
all-Americans they produce or the unde- 
feated seasons they go through or the bowl 
invitations that they get but as any other 
faculty man is judged, by the effect that 
his teaching has upon the character of the 
men he teaches. 

So it seems to me that is your problem, 
and I want to say only one word more. I 
think that one of the things we can do and 
should do is to correct one of the things 
that our overemphasis on a rather sterile 
intellectualism has brought about in wider 
circles on the campuses. We have too 
many Hamlets. You will always have 
some, but I think we have too many 
Hamlets on our campuses, and I would 
like to call your attention to the fact that 
Shakespeare found his Hamlet as a stu- 
dent, a young man, who had just returned 


| from the University of Wittenburg. He 


had cause for action but couldn’t act. He 
couldn’t focus his resources. We have 
too many Hamlets on our campuses. The 
gap between thinking and doing is too 
wide. Somehow, to bring the two together 


| —wise living and intelligent action—we 


do not always succeed in doing. 

I think we have too many of those 
partly because we teach now in most of 
our colleges too much history in the wrong 
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Fourth Annual 


TENNESSEE 
COACHING 
e SCHOOL e 


Conducted by the Tennessee High 
School Coaches Association 
At 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


TUITION $10.00 August 11-16 


* 
An Outstanding Coaching Staff 


Football 


HARRY MEHRE, OLE MISS. 
FRANK HOWARD, CLEMSON 


« 
Basketball 
JOHN MAUER, TENN. 
PAUL HINKLE, BUTLER 


Demonstrations and All-Star Game 


GUEST SPEAKERS 
MAJOR NEYLAND, TENN. 
"RED" SANDERS, VANDY. 
"DOC" NEWTON AND 
HERMAN HICKMAN, N. C. STATE 


* 
Write—W. G. Siler 
High School, Morristown, Tenn. 
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way. We carry too much historical bag- 
gage. We talk about the forces of history 
as if they were natural forces, physical 
forces, and the poor devil has seen so 
many civilizations fall, so many experi- 
ments fail, that even our American history 
seems to him only a wobbling from one 
failure to another, and he says to himself, 
“Well, why should I take any risks, why 
should I do anything? The forces of his- 
tory operate without men and upon men 
anyway. The stream of history, like the 
Mississippi, flows on; the river keeps 
flowing on. Why should I do anything 
about it? How great is the sea and how 
small my ship!” 

Now, that disastrous attitude which is 
very bad for morale results in the fact 
that nothing touches so many of these 
young men where they live. I believe we 
have got to make Jack and Jill understand 
that there is no future for them except 
the future that they make for themselves, 
that it depends on the energies that Jack 
and Jill release and the aims toward 
which they direct those energies. 

So I think nothing can help more in 
normalizing our present generation of un- 
dergraduates and in making for morale 
than to make them understand once again 
the old, old lesson: “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou earn thy bread.” No- 
where that I know is that lesson made 
plainer to the average undergraduate to- 
day than on the playing fields of com- 
petitive sports. 


Duties of the 
Softball Coach 


By Morris Kaufman 


Director of Athletics, High School 
Mountaindale, New York 


AVE you ever considered how 
H many games are lost or how many 
games could be won if the runner 
rounding first or coming into third were 
given the proper directions? The “five 
o'clock managers” will always criticize the 
coach for sending his runner around third 
only to be put out, but will pass by any 
comment when the runner scores. Coaches 
have spent many sleepless nights trying 
to weigh the scales in favor of sending the 
runner on to another base or holding him 
on the one he has reached. 

The above is true of both baseball and 
softball but especially so in the latter 
sport. Many small schools are finding it 
financially impossible to carry through a 
regular schedule in baseball and, there- 
fore, are sponsoring softball. Since soft- 
ball is an up and coming interscholastic 
sport, it becomes necessary to show a 
greater percentage of games won rather 
than games lost. No matter what the 
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DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA, AUGUST 18-23 


The Outstanding Coaching School of the South! 
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Notre Dame University 
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producer of champions 
and his Kentucky basketball 
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Enjoy a Grand ae 
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The School No Progressive Coach Should Miss 


®@ For Further Information Write 


G. R. TROGDON L. L. McLUCAS 
Landon High School Seminole High School 
Jacksonville, Fla. Sanford, Fla. 
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HILLMAN PRACTICE 


HURDLE 


The CANVAS TOP and the 
Light Overturning Force prevent 
knee and ankle injuries. 

Can be used in both directions 
and the Hurdle resets itself when 
overturned. 

Used Indoors and Outdoors in 
Schools and Colleges all over the 
country. 

Price $9.00. F. O. B., Hanover. 
Quotations furnished on 28 Ib. 
and 35 Ib. weights. 

Products manufactured in Hanover, 


N. H. 
HARRY HILLMAN 


AND SON 
Box 492 Hanover, N. H. 
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Summer Coaching School 
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HEADLINE COACHES 
and a Well-Organized Program 
Low Cost total tuition—$10.00) 


Fine living accommodations—board and 
room in men's dormitory at $1.50 per day 
Undergraduate credit 





Demonstrations in all sports 
Mimeographed course material 


Complete program of latest sport movie 
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in beautiful country you ought to visit! 


P ALSO 
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Care of Equipment—Conditioning 
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Request for Further Information 


To ALDEN W. THOMPSON, DEAN, SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, MORGANTOWN, 
Please send complete information about the 1941 Coaching Schoo! to 


Address 


W. VA. 
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sport may be, every coach wants to win 
as many games as he possibly can. From 
a study made of sixty softball games which 
were won or lost by one run, | came to 


| the conclusion that each decision might 


have been reversed had the proper coach- 
ing methods been used. 

Coaching in softball is quite unlike that 
of basebafl. A baseball coach must serve 
more than his purpose of advancing the 
runners He will try to steal the catchers’ 
signals, the signals among the basemen 
or between catcher and infielders. He will 


| also watch the pitcher to give his runner 





the proper start in stealing a base or re- 
lay a signal to the batter to protect his 
base runner stealing that base. We have 
no such set-up in softball. The coach, 
therefore, should concentrate on the im- 
portant phase of advancing his runners 
up to and beyond first base or third base, 
whichever the case may be. 

The coach of the team should always 
oceupy the third-base box and an assistant 
or one of the players who has shown him- 
self to be a level-headed and clear-thinking 
individual should occupy the first-base 
box. The reasons that the coach should 
occupy the third base are two-fold: 

(1) He has been with baseball long 
enough and his years of experience have 
given him that sixth sense which prompts 
him to determine the extent of the hit or 
the error. He is familiar with his own 
players to the extent that he knows the 
speed of each one. If he is on his toes 
at all times, he might pick up some valu- 
able pointers about the throwing arm and 
fielding ability of the opponent’s outfield- 
ers. 

(2) He is more willing to gamble in 
sending his runner home, even if there is 
but the slightest chance of the runner 
scoring. He knows the power of his bat- 
ters and, if in a clutch, will rest his chances 
with his runner rather than with his bat- 
ter. 

The first and most important thing for 
a coach to do is teach his team members 
that they must listen at all times. A 
player who runs bases without the aid of 
his coach is comparable to the stroke in 
a2 crew not taking orders from the cox- 
swain. The dare-devil type of runner will 
always find himself caught trying to 


| stretch his hit and the over-cautious type 


| doubles and his doubles singles. 


of runner will find that his triples become 
Both 
types can only be corrected with proper 
coaching from the coach’s boxes. 


The First-Base Coach 


The first-base coach has but one duty: 
namely, to get his runner to second or 
beyond. He should have a keen sense of 
judgment and the ability to make rapid 
decisions. The start and run to first base 
are important to the batter but, beyond 
that, the runner is in the hands of the 
coach. When a batter hits, he usually 
takes his glance in the direction in which 
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the hit is going. If it is an infield hit, he 
will dig to get to first base in time to beat 
the throw. However, if his hit is beyond 
or over the heads of the infielders, he 
comes up to a point about fifteen feet be- 
fore the base and gets ready to round the 
base. He does not know, then, how far 
the ball has gone. The coach, with his 
eyes following the ball, can then judge the 
hit. If there is a chance for another base, 
he should direct the runner by calling the 
number 2 which message will tell the run- 
ner to stop at second base. No signal will 
hold the runner at first. 

On a long hit, the coach should again 
designate, using his judgment as to the 
position of the infielders, the outfielder’s 
arm and the bounce, the number of bases 
the runner is to take; “take two” for a 
two-base blow and “take three” for a 
three-base blow. The first-base coach as 
well as the third-base coach must also 
hold his runner after a foul or fly has been 
caught and start him at the proper time. 


Third-Base Coach 


The third-base coach is expected to be 
the greater “gambler” than the coach at 
first base. He may or may not use the 
designated number signals. I say may 
not because the runner is most often look- 
ing at him while running into third. I 
have found it very convenient to use the 
arms-stretched-upward signal to hold the 
runner at third or the arms-waving-from- 
left-to-right signal to send the runner 
home. In both cases, to save the player 
any unnecessary injury, the coach should 
judge and designate whether the play re- 
quires the runner to slide. If the coach 
finds that the play will be close, he might 
use a signal of palms downward (the um- 
pire’s safe signal) or one upon which he 
and his players have agreed beforehand. 
In the latter case, a hand signal does not 
always prove successful so a message such 
as hit the dirt, push hard, or any other 
oral remark may serve. 

The third-base coach should also judge 
the hit to the extent that the runner, 
starting at first, should be given the verbal 
signal of advancing to third rather than 
slowing up going into second while look- 
ing for the ball. 

With a little practice in judgment and 
direction, the team coach will find those 
close one-run games going in his favor 
rather than to the opposing team. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The ATHLETIC JOURNAL which is 
mailed as second-class mail can not be for- 
warded, without additional cost, from your 
present address. If, therefore, you plan 
to change your address before June first, 
send your new address at once to: 

The Subscription Department 
The Athletic Journal 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Tackle Twill Can Take It 
... And Give It! 


You've seen Tackle Twill take it on college and profes- 


sional gridirons. You know it's one of the toughest, sturdiest fabrics 
that ever swept through a gruelling nine game schedule. 


Just as important to you, as a coach, is what Tackle Twill 
gives a team. Pliant, knee-action construction for that split-second 
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uniforms will be the same size every Saturday of the season. A 
water repellent finish that lets the body breathe. Bright, eye- 
appealing colors for that smart, crowd-pleasing appearance. 
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the Skinner Tackle Twill label. All fast vat dye colors, of course. 
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“The Show Must Go On” 


whether or not the star player of the team is out with 


an injury. 


Most athletic injuries require heat to 
help relieve the pain and speed up 
the repair process. 


Antiphlogistine’s retained heat and 
medication are especially valuable 
in the treatment of the majority of 
baseball and other athletic injuries. 


Apply it in such cases as: 


Charley Horse 
Bursitis 


Sprains 
Brush Burns 
Grazed Skin Surfaces 


It is decongestive, antiseptic, soothing and 


repair-promoting. 





Samples available to 


Coaches, Trainers 


and 


Athletic Directors 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. COMPANY 


167 Varick Street 


+... New York, N. Y. 

















| WILLIAM AND MARY COACHING SCHOOL| 
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Williamsburg, 
Virginia 
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Lectures and demonstrations in the following sports : 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, Swimming and Tennis 
also 
Intramurals, Training, Golf and Physical Education 


Staff 
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H.W 
Tuition—$12.50 
Board and room may be secured in the College Dormitories and Dining 
Hall at a minimum rate, if desired. 

Boat trips on the James River and Historical trips will be arranged for 

Coaches and their families in and around Williamsburg. 

For further information write: 
CARL VOYLES, Director 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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The Football Rules 
Committee Sees Aid to 
Offense in Recent 


Footbail Rules Changes 


By Bill Scanlan 


Notre Dame University 


HANGES in the 1941 football rules 
( will aid the offense by encouraging 

more passing near the goal line, 
will eliminate confusion of officials when 
the ball is handed forward at the line of 
scrimmage, and will decease the possibility 
of injury to players, members of the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association predicted 
in comments for THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 

“There seems to be a general misunder- 
standing about how changes in the foot- 
ball rules are handled,” emphasizes W. R. 
Okeson of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., who is chairman of the group. “The 
Football Rules Committee at its annual 
meeting merely approves in principle cer- 
tain changes and then the work of incor- 
porating these changes in the rules starts. 
As the committee is scattered all over the 
country, it takes quite a while before the 
wording is definitely decided on and the 
rules changes finally aproved.” He added 
that the exact wordings of the much-dis- 
cussed rules changes have just recently 
been selected. 

L. H. Mahony, director of athletics at 
the University of Denver, predicts ad- 
vantages for the offensive team, saying: 
“The change doing away with a touch- 
back on an incompleted pass in the end 
zone on the fourth down will help the 
offense and should result in a little more 
scoring.” Dana X. Bible, athletic director 
at the University of Texas, thinks the 
rules are “a shot in the arm to speed up 
the game, help the offense without hurting 
the defense too much, and make football 
more interesting for the spectators.” He 
adds, “The ruling on the fourth down, 
incomplete pass in the end zone, which 
will be treated as though the pass was in- 
complete on the field of play and will not 
be ruled a touchback, will encourage more 
passing for touchdowns. Next fall when 
football teams are pounding at the goal 
for a touchdown they can try a forward 
pass in the end zone, and, if it fails, they 
will still have their opponent in the hole, 
inasmuch as the ball will not be brought 
out to the 20-yard line.” 

George F. Veenker, director of athletics 
at Iowa State College, also jumps on the 
bandwagon for the team with the ball. 
“We certainly have helped the offense.”’ 

The alteration in the old rules which 
allows the ball to be handed forward to 
any player behind the line of scrimmage 
has taken the spotlight in the pre-season 
discussions for the “aid-to-offense” cam- 
paigns. Members of the Rules Committee 
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feel that the change will not only benefit 
the teams addicted to the razzle-dazzle, 
dipsy-doodle type of football, but also it 
will legalize rules often illegally violated 
and thereby will make officiating just a bit 
more livable. 

Amos Alonzo Stagg, life member of the 
committee and coach at College of the 
Pacific, clarifies the point when he says: 
“When the ball is handed forward to a 
lineman, the back must be at least one 
yard back of the line of scrimmage and 
facing his own goal. It looks as though 
the effect of this change will tend towards 
tightening up the defensive line but really 
none of us can forecast how the ingenuity 
of our coaches may develop this feature of 
offense, which probably will add to the 
problems of the defense.” Mr. Okeson 
further substantiated that interpretation 
of the rule, eliminating the first-impres- 
sion comment of some football experts of 
the country who stated that the ball might 
be handed to the lineman at the line of 
scrimmage. 

W. A. (Bill) Alexander, athletic director 
at Georgia Tech, believes that the ex- 
ponents of the Warner system will espe- 
cially benefit from the change. He re- 
ports: “As I understand it, the ball may 
be handed first from one backfield man to 
another back of the line of scrimmage, or 
may be handed forward to a lineman who 
has come out of the line of scrimmage 
and who is at least one yard back of the 
line of scrimmage when he receives the 
ball. That being the case, I do not see 
much difference from what we havé been 


WHAT? 


SLUGGED WITH 
A BASEBALL BAT? 


playing. It seems to me that it simply 
reverses a play that a great many teams 
have been using in the past few years, 
where the blocking back drops into the 
line and hands the ball off to the quarter- 
back, who in turn laterals it to somebody 
else. Most of the time on that play, they 
handed the ball forward. 

“I believe the exponents of the Warner 
system have always wanted this rule as 
they figured it would help them on their 
double reverses, as they could fake a man 
coming behind, completely spin, and hand 
the ball off in front. I do not see that that 
will be much different from the present 
double reverse.” 

Coach Bible of Texas emphasizes the 
fact that the change in the rules will legal- 
ize plays that some of the teams eae INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
have been using illegally. “It will mean August 18-22, 1941 
more plays in which the ball is handled in 
the backfield, and therefore more decep- 
tion.” He interprets what the ruling will — 
be if the ball is mishandled thus: “When University of Wisconsin = iWinols High Scheol Cosch High School Champions Former 
the ball is handed forward behind the line a Champions ; > Poi 
of scrimmage (the ball not leaving the a rere — 


@ Right! And that’s only one step roughest gridiron battles. Lock- 
in the torture test the REACH 05 Offi- stitched, hand-sewn, triple fabric 
cial Football goes through before lining, double lacing and the finest 
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for as long as 35 years. Built totake perfect balance. Retail each $11.35. 
the pounding punishment of the Trade $8.50. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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Arthur L. Trout E. N. Case “Chuck" 
Outstanding Coach of Four Indiana Taylor 





hand until taken by the receiver) this is 
not considered a forward pass and if 
muffed is treated as a backward pass. The 
ball may not be handed forward to any 
offensive player who is on the line of 
scrimmage or to any player who comes 
from the line unless he has faced his own 
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All minor wounds should re- 
ceive prompt first aid treat- 
ment. Mercurochrome has 
many advantages for this 
purpose. 


The 2% aqueous solution 
is antiseptic, non-irritating 
and non-toxic when used in , 
wounds. 


Injuries are more promptly 
reported when Mercuro- 
chrome is used because treat- 
ment is not painful. 


The solution does not de- 
teriorate on standing. The 
color indicates the extent of 
application. 


Accepted by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Mercurochrome 
has a background of 21 years’ 
clinical use. 


Apply Mercurochrome to 
all minor wounds. Do not 
fail to call a physician in 
more serious Cases. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 











































COLORADO COACHING SCHOOL 


AUGUST 18 to 23 INCLUSIVE 
Sponsored by 
the Colorado High School Coaches Association 
At the 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVER, COLORADO 
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SPORTS 


TRAINING 
MOVING PICTURES 
ENTERTAINMENT 


An all-star game between picked teams 
of High School seniors selected from the 
entire state and coached by ‘“‘Tad’’ Wie- 
man and Dr. Anderson will be the feature 
football attraction of the school. 

















LECTURERS 
E. E. “TAD WIEMAN, Princeton. VADAL PETERSON, Utah. 
DR. EDDIE ANDERSON, ltowa. FRANK CRAMER, and others. 
D. X. BIBLE, Texas. 
For further information write. 
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| goal and is at least a yard back when he 
| receives the ball. If the first man to 
| receive the snap-back hands it forward 
| to another player who in turn tosses it 
backward to a team mate who in turn 
throws a forward pass, this will not be 
considered the forward pass of that down.” 

“The rule legalizing handing the ball 
forward behind the line of scrimmage will 
do away with considerable confusion from 
the officiating standpoint,” suggests Mr. 
Mahony. “It remains to be seen what 
additional plays will be developed as a 
result of this rule. The principle value 
of the rule is to legalize some of the plays 
that have been in use for a number of 
years.” 

Alteration of the substitution rule has 
been the favorite consideration of Mr. 
Veenker. “The Rules Committee,” he 
says, “since 1931 has looked at every 
change from the angle of whether it would 
increase or decrease the possibilities of 
injuries. There is no one that can gainsay 
that they have not done a good job. We 
now have eliminated the doctor on the 
field trying to make up his mind in a close 
game whether or not an injured player has 
to come out or can continue, the coach 
prancing up and down the sideline with 
his substitute. The entire two minutes are 
used up and still the officials are not sure. 
They can now take him out in the first 
thirty seconds and use some time on the 
sidelines to assure themselves that no 
further damage is involved because they 
can send him back in. The rule may have 
speeded up the game. No one knows as 
yet. But, if it works to the detriment of 
the game, it can be changed or modified in 
another year. 

“The smaller colleges needed this break. 
With their squads of approximately 
twenty-five men, with injuries more num- 
erous, they needed the opportunity of 
changing their boys with more freedom 
than the larger institutions. When the 
bigger institutions play, I do not see any 
reason to believe that their substituting 
will change any more because of this rule 
than heretofore.” 

The rule in question means that a 
player may be substituted as many times 
as desired. 

Coach Bible helps clarify the rule by 
pointing out that an eligible substitute 
may replace any player at any time. After 
a substitute reports he can communicate. 
No player withdrawn or who has just en- 
tered can withdraw or re-enter until after 
a down ensues. He further pointed out, 
“During the last two minutes of play 
after the three time outs are exhausted, 
timeout will be taken to make a substitu- 
tion, but the watch shall be started again 
as soon as the substitution is completed.” 

The Texas coach believes there has been 
another rule added which will -also aid 
the offense—“that of using three balls on 
a wet field. There will be an attendant 
on each sideline to clean the ball after each 
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down, and in that manner teams always 
will be playing with a dry ball, helping 
their passing and kicking.” 

The committee also recommended uni- 
form numbering of players in various 
positions to benefit spectators, officials, 
and the press. At no time will the ball 
be put in play closer than fifteen yards 
from the sidelines. 

The gentlemen of the Rules Committee 
are taking a bow for helping the offense— 
and for making the game more interest- 
ing for those who make possible the great- 
est game of collegiate athletics—the fans. 


Military Value of Games 


By E. R. Abramoski 
Athletic Director, Erie Technical 
High School 


democracies are fighting for their 

very existence against totalitarian 
armies trained under militaristic, disci- 
plinary methods from their very child- 
hood, the question that often arises is 
whether the formal method of physical 
education as administered in those coun- 
tries is superior to our democratic cur- 
ricula of physical education, for the de- 
velopment of pre-military qualities in the 
youth of our nation. The answer is NO! 

The axis nations ruled by dictators em- 
ploy, for the most part, a physical educa- 
tion program based on the severe Prus- 
sian militaristic system of formal gym- 
nastics and disciplinary calisthenics which 
develop mechanical obedience, stifle im- 
agination and initiative and promote 
docility. Such a program, it can readily 
be seen, suits the purpose of the dicta- 
tors, and therefore meets the needs of the 
totalitarian countries whose form of gov- 
ernment is based on the undisputed obedi- 
ence of its leaders. 

However, in those nations governed by 
ideals, in which the people have the right 
to voice their opinion, and whose laws are 
made to adhere to the rule of the major- 
ity of its people, we find the rigid pro- 
gram of disciplinary physical education, to 
be antiquated and inappropriate, as it 
destroys those very qualities which are the 
“life blood” of democracy, namely, in- 
dependence of thought and action, initia- 
tive, imagination, and the free use of in- 
tellingence. 

The Prussian system of military calis- 
thenics and formal stunts may be suitable 
to the development of pre-military quali- 
ties for peoples who have lost their iden- 
tity as humans and have become autom- 
atons, blindly obeying the commands of 
their superiors; for peoples, chilled with 
fear to the extent that they are devoid of 
free thought and initiative, whose stifled 
imagination and censored knowledge make 
them wholly dependent upon their leaders. 


I: these turbulent times when the 


Such a program, it is readily apparent, | 
could not be sponsored in a country, in | 
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PROTECTIVE 
EQUIPMENT IS 
BUILT FOR SAFETY 


We are proud to announce that we are engaged in 
Government Defense Work. This, in no way inter- 
feres with our regular production, and all orders can 
and will be filled to your requirements. 














HERE’S NEWS! $4.95 


Do you know that O'SHEA makes the only low priced quality 
pads, cushioned with rubber? It's true, coach, and with a 
modest budget you can give your players the best comfort 
and protection obtainable. The SK Shoulder pad at $4.95 and 
the HK Hip pad at $4.95 embody all designs and — of 


the more expensive pads, such as: Durable Red Fiber—Air 
Cushioned Soft Leather Neck Band—Free Action Design—Acid 
Resistant—Mildew Proof—Soft Cushioned Rubber—Spring 
Steel Reinforcement. See your dealer or write direct. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
2701 North Pulaski Road 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


_— 


August 22 to 30, 1941 


— 


The courses to be offered in the 
University of North Carolina’s 20th 
annual school foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track and 
field, boxing, wrestling, and training 
and conditioning. 


The school will be conducted under 
the direction of Robert A. Fetzer, 
of athletics at the University 
of North Carolina. instruction will be 
given by of the 
staff of | the University. 








The staff of instructors will include: 
Director Fetzer, Raymond Wolf, John 
Vaught, W. F. aa P. H. Quinian, 
Bunn Hearn, G. Shepard, M. 
Ronman, M. D. ‘Semen ohn W. 
Morrias, J. M. Tatum, C. P. Erickson, 
and R. E. Jamerson. 

The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and 
dormitory room rent. No additional 
charge will be made for rooming ac- 


dations for wives. 





For illustrated announcement, 
address 


Secretary E. R. RANKIN, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 














KNOCKDOWN 
BLEACHERS 


The original portable py = ow 4000 installations 


®KNOCKDOWN a — The most eco- 
nomical, easily erected bleacher availabl 





which the people are accustomed to the 
liberties and rights under the democratic 
form of government. 

The democratic system of physical edu- 
cation, which has the games curricula and 
free play as its core, has been developed 
to dove-tail in promulgating the spirit of 
democracy in its youth. It condemns the 
disciplinary calisthenics and formal gym- 
nastics, and has proven them to be in- 
efficient as a method of developing phy- 
sical vigor, staminz and endurance; waste- 
ful of time, and contrary to democratic 
ideals. The games curricula, in addition to 
proving superior as a method of develop- 
ing vitality, courage, and vigor, have also 
proven efficient in the development of 
easy body movements, poise, self sacri- 
fice, initiative, imagination and intelli- 
gence. It stands as the primary contri- 
butor of that element of pre-military 
training, which is most important in any 
man’s army, known as “esprit de corps,” 
team play or morale. 

Recently, Tom Wintringham, the man 
who is responsible for training England’s 
Home Guard, is accredited with making 
this remark, “People fighting for demo- 
cratic ends and using democratic means 
are vastly superior to soldiers trained as 
automatons to fight in obedience to 
authoritarian commands.” 

This is the age of machinery. Modern 
warfare is mechanical warfare which re- 
quires highly skilled, technically trained 
men, soldiers who understand the opera- 
tions of their machines; troops that have 
initiative and imagination; men who can 
carry on when separated from their com- 
mand; men trained in leadership and cap- 
able of leading when the emergency 
arises; men imbued with democracy who 


that we hope to develop under our demo- 
cratic system of games and free play. 

The games curricula not only provide 
our youth with the pre-requisites of mili- 
tary training but, in many instances, de- 
velop under the democratic atmosphere of 
play many of the skills essential to war- 
fare and directly applicable to that art. 

Have you ever considered how effective 
a Bobby Feller or a Sammy Baugh could 
be with a hand-grenade? Or how useful 
a Wolcott would be on a field strewn with 
obstacles? Or how much faster an agile 
person like Harmon or Kimbrough could 
advance on a shell-riddled field? 

Bear in mind that physical education is 
concerned only with the developments of 
pre-requisites of military training. Mili- 
tary training is of course an entirely dif- 
ferent field designed to prepare our young 
men for the mechanical tasks of warfare 
and is the job of our naval and military 
experts. 

I have listed below some of America’s 
most popular games, as well as the mili- 
tary qualifications desired in a good 
soldier, and very subjectively, attempted 
to illustrate how each game or sport con- 
tributes its share of the elements essen- 
tial to a good warrior. In as much as 
this is a subjective analysis, it will with- 
out doubt, leave room for controversy, as 
to the true amount each game actually 
contributes both qualitatively and quan- 
titatively. It will, however, serve our 
purpose of showing at a glance how each 
game aids in the development of the pre- 
requisites of military training. 


As suggested by Mr. Abramoski, there will 
be differences of opinion on this analysis. 
Readers of this article are invited to send us 





for maximum seating capacity with utmost 
safety and comfort. 

@KNOCKDOWN STEEL — Entire understruc- 
ture is made of high grade steel for those 
installations where a reasonably priced all 
steel portable bleacher is preferred. De- 
signed to permit addition of more units at 
any time. 

@GRANDSTAND STEEL — the finest obtain- 
able in portable steel bleacher construction. 
Embodying the strength and comfort of a 
permanent structure yet has all the advan- 
tages of a portable unit. 

@TELESCOPING— 
"Licensed under letter patent Ne. 2183056. 
Permanent and comfortable seating for mod- 
ern gymnasiums. They can be nested quickly 
and compactly against the wall in one simple 
operation providing valuable floor space for 
other activities. 

Considering quality and durability Leavitt's 
Bleachers are the most economical on the 
market. Insurance liability coverage; free 
engineering layout service and liberal terms 
are more advantages of dealing with Leavitt. 
Write for bleacher folder and free layout service. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 
URBANA, ILL. 
Complete line of track athletic equipment 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE ON HAND 
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